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educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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Boston Orrice—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 
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Patwapevrata Orrice—Rooms of the Pennsylva- 
nia Society, 700 Arch Street. 


Sr. Louis Orrice—Mr, J. M. Datro, 17th and Pop- 
lar Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Saffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL for sale. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the pos:-office—whether directed to his name or an- 
other’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. 


2, Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 





f Occasional] Contributors. 


tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect - 


the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 








TO BEAUTY. 


BY ANNE WHITNEY. 
O fair mistrust of earth's more solid shows, 
And mute appeal from its inhuman ways, 
Its iron judgments and its misspent praise, 
To the appreciation sweet that glows 
In heaven’s old smiling eye! O slowly grows 
Our human thought, and freedom long deiays, 
Love in the shade fulfilling weary daye, 
Ere her great child is born. No wasting throes 
Foretell thy being to the universe; 
It is as thou didst lurk on half-poised wings 
Below our life, blessing, and care and curse, 
Even at the very root and core of things; 
And could’st not keep from start, and chirp, and 


flight, 
And warbled hint of something back of sight. 


No slight caprice rules thee. Who sounds one note 
In God’s high order finde thee at his side. 

Thou art twin-born with joy, and dost sbide 

With conscience old, and blood-deep art inwrought 
With love’s sweet mystery. No wanton thought 
Shall wrong the world that holds thee, or the wide 
Deep ordering, whereof thou art the bride. 

For neither hate, nor custom’s stress, nor aught 

Of evil can thee harm, divinest thing; 

And throngh these folds of sense, thou opencst 

Blue rifts to freedom and unfathomed rest. 

Flower of a hidden life, sweet mystic spring, 

What joy must tune thy flow, and calm divine! 
‘What soundness ac the heart from east to west! 











M. LEGOUVE ON THE EDUCATION OF 
FRENCH GIRLS. . 

The Paris ‘‘Ze Temps’ of Dec. 28 and 29, 
1881, has a long communication from Ern- 
est Legouvé on the higher education of wo- 
man. This eminent writer made an impor- 
tant contribution to the literature of the 
whole subject in his ‘‘Historie Morale des 
Femmes,” published in 1848; aud the same 
theme still interests him. His communica- 
tion is well worth reading, both for what it 
urges and what it deprecates; he represents, 
as is natural enough for a man of seventy- 
five, what may be called the leading-string 
phase of reform; he is equally anxious that 
women should be taught and that they 
should be taught moderately and guardedly. 
Perhaps his whole paper is best summed up 
in a single sentence at the close. ‘‘Former- 
ly young women were taught too little; my 
fear now is lest they should be taught too 
much and lest that too-much should be 
taught badly.” He is, in short, very much 
where the founders and organizers of our 
Women’s colleges began; a position which 
they soon outgrew, as he will outgrow it. 
He fears, as they did, that sufficient stress 
will not be laid, in establishing the course 
of study, on the difference between the 
sexes. (J'ai peur qu’on n’y marque pas assez 
profondément la différence entre leur educa- 
tion et celle des jeunes gens.) Everywhere 
men go through this epoch; and fear that 
because certain duties are well suited to 
young men, they must be, for that very rea- 
son, injurious to women; as if we should 
say, men eat beef and mutton, therefore, 
obviously, women should not. 

M. Legouvé is however better than his 
fears, and his interest in the education of 
women is so hearty that it guides him well 
along. It appears that thirty-two years ago, 
in giving a lecture at the Collége de France, 
he closed with this manly protest: 

“The nation supports a university for 
men, advanced courses for men, a polytech- 
nic school for men, the mechanic arts for 
men, a school of agriculture for men, 
& school of fine arts for men, normal 
schools for men. What has it founded for 
Women? Primary schools! Why is there 
no system of secondary instruction for wo- 
men?... Thereshould be colleges (lycées 





d'externe) for young women as well as col- 
leges (/ycées) for young men.” 

I have used the word ‘‘college” as the 
best single word to convey approximately 
M. Legouvé’s meaning, although no grade 
of French institution corresponds precisely 
to our college—if indeed the word has any 
definite meaning here. But M. Legouvé 
tells us that this final phrase, such as it was, 
occasioned great alarm; and when his book 
‘Historie Morale des Femmes,” was pub- 
lished, it failed to receive the Montyon 
prize, because of that alarming expression 
‘a college for young women” (ce terrible 
mot, lycée des filles.) Now, thanks to M. 
Camille Sée and two successive Ministers of 
Education, the secondary instruction of 
girls forms a part of the established French 
system, and the newly established normal 
school at Sévres is based avowedly on the 
principle: ‘It is proper to afford instruc- 
tion alike to the daughters of the gich and 
poor and to instruct them in earnest (i faut 
les instruire sérieusement.)” 

M. Legouvé makes some excellent sugges- 


‘tions as to the special way in which the 


minds of girls will address themselves to dif- 
ferent branches of study. He shows, for 
instance, how inevitably they will be at- 
tracted in history by whatever bears on pri- 
vate life and the personal qualities of indi- 
viduals, rather than by the development of 
abstract principles: 

“They [women] are poor philosophers, 
but admirable psychologists. They may 
not understand man, but they comprehend 
individual men. Descartes and Leibnitz 
are not to be found in their ranks, but the 
most illustrious thinkers might learn of 
them the art of reading the hearts of indi- 
viduals, divining their secret motives, pene- 
trating their weaknesses and appreciating 
their high qualities. Let us remember this 
when we teach them history; the proper 
historians for women @re the Piutarchs,” 

When he comes to mathematics, his re- 
marks are so wide of- all American experi- 
ence that it makes one wonder what the 
Atlantic ocean can have done for women in 
so transforming them to mathematicians, 
when they arrive on this side. If there is 
anything certain throughout our public 
school system, it is that the girls easily hold 
their own in this particular study; yet Le- 
gouvé, like most English and French writ- 
ers, takes the contrary for granted, He 
says: 

‘The nature of women is almost always 
averse to them | mathematics] and their du- 
ties do not involve them. . . . Some excep- 
tional individuals among them may take 
pleasure in theorems, problems, geometri- 
cal or algebraical formulas. 1 have known 
daughters, sisters or wives of illustrious sa- 
vants who took useful part in their driest 
labors.” 

He then goes on to show that women 
have no natural taste for science, and will 
not use mathematics if they have it. Any 
one who remembers the discassion in our 
towns when high schools began to be es- 
tablished will recall just such assertions as 
this; but the experience of our schools has 
so thoroughly refuted them that they are 
now seldom heard, except as echoes from 
Europe. 

It is, after all, interesting to find that in 
France, where the change in the position of 
women has been supposed to be far less 
than in Anglo-Saxon countries, M: Legouvé 
thus recognizes most explicitly a complete 
transformation : 

“Is the condition of women the same to- 
day as under the old régime? Clearly not. 
What were women to the men of a past 
generation (les hommes d’ autrefois)? Chi!- 
dren, and, we may add, spoiled children. 
They were admired rather than esteemed, 
petted rather than admired; they were 
treated with indulgence mingled with dis- 
dain, such as must be inspired by beings 
who are feeble, attractive and inferior. To- 
day they are regarded as the equals of man 
(les égales de Vhomme); they are placed on a 
higher plane as young girls, as wives, as 
mothers; their rights are recognized. But 
new rights necessarily imply new duties, 
and the Republic can now demand more of 
women because it grants them more.” 

Language more unequivocal could scarce- 
ly be used in the United States. If public 
instruction is based on this principle, we 
can safely leave the rest to time. That 
same teacher will show that the powers of 
the human intellect are essentially alike, 
in girls and boys, and that the same diet 
which is found best for the one, will, with 
only trifling modifications, be good for the 
other also. T. W. H. 
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MEETINGS OF MRS. CAMPBELL. 


Mrs. Campbell willspeak as follows. At 
Dana Jan. 21; Greenwich Village 23; En- 
field 24; Belchertown 25; Pelham 26; North 
Prescott 29. During the past week Mrs. 
Camphell has lectured in Hubbardston, 
Petersham and that neighborhood, 
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Thirteenth Annual Meeting 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The meeting was called to order at 10.30. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone presided. 

In her opening address she paid a tender 
and beautiful tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Delano Goddard, editor of the Daily Adver- 
tiser, speaking of him as one who had al- 
ways shown himself the friend of women, 
lending a helping hand and speaking an en- 
couraging word whenever it was needed. 
He should be always remembered with ven- 
eration. The attitude of the Boston daily 
papers was favorably compared with that 
of New York. The Advertiser, Herald and 
Transcript published much in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage, though not editorially favor- 
able. The Jowrnaland Traveller were more 
friendly, and had expressed themselves in 
favor of Municipal Suffrage for women. 
The Post and Globe though representing a 
more conservative class, were not positively 
opposed to the movement. Mrs, Stone 
congratulated the association that the spec- 
ial contributions of a few friends enabled 
us to renew the valuable services of Mrs, 
Margaret W. Campbell asour agent in Mas- 
sachusetts. She described the leaflets re- 
cently printed, and urged a wide circula- 
tion of them, asking the friends also to get 
up meetings in their own towns. 

Mr. Blackwell, in behalf of the business 
committee, reported a series of resolutions, 
which were laid on the table for discussion. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell described the 
condition of the cause in lowa and Nebras- 
ka. She spoke of the word ‘‘male” in the 
constitution and laws as the great obstacle 
to the realization of the political rights of 
women. The present duty of men is te re- 
move the fence which our ancestors erected 
to bar out women from their manifest right; 
the welfare of the State needs the codpera- 
tion of both men and women, notless than 
the welfare of the family. 

Mr. Blackwell renewed the invitation to 
members of the Legislature and all others, 
and hoped for a free expression of opinion 
by both friends and opponents. 


Rev. Samuel B. Stewart of Lynn, thought 
the inaction of men was mainly owing to 
ignorance, and therefore welcomed the pub- 
lic arguments for Woman Suffrage. He 
found the atmosphere of politics already 
measurably purified by so much of the co- 
operation of women as we have obtained. 


SPEECH OF REV. MR. STEWART. 


This is the first time I have spoken at e. 
Woman Suffrage meeting, and | feel a little 
like a cat in a strange garret among the ear- 
nest workers in this good cause. Yet lL 
have always, since I began to preach, been 
in favor of woman’s rights. 1 am nota 
minister of the same denomination as the 
gentleman named by the last speaker. Cer- 
tainly I hold very different views of the 
teachings of the Bible in reference to this 
subject. 

Last week I read a book written by Mrs. 
Robinson, giving a history of the Woman 
Suffrage movement in Massachusetts. It 
seemed to me like a beautiful poem. I was 
amazed at the amount of work done by the 
noble pioneers. If I had a few hundred 
thousand dollars at my command, I should 
like to distribute a few hundred thousand 
copies of that history. It is not an argu- 
ment, but a narrative. Yet it is one of the 
strongest arguments, for it shows that the 
movement is sure to succeed, and that wo- 
men will vote as cersainly as the sun will 
rise tomorrow. 

There is something disheartening in the 
ignorance which women, as well as men, so 
often manifest. It is not so much indiffer- 
ence, I think, as want of comprehension of 
this movement. They do not know its 
meaning, nor the benetits it is destined to 
confer. Woman’s rights are already ac- 
cepted in a certain sense. The word “‘in- 
feriority” is odious. Each sex is superior 
in some things; inferior in others. You 
cannot compare arose and a lily. Man has 
his physical superiorities, woman hers; 


*man his intellectual superiorities, woman 


hers. In moral ard affectional qualities it 
is the same. Each has an individuality of 
his and her own+ and both should have and 
seek rights and privileges as they require. 
A woman does not give up her wifehood or 
her motherhood, her graces or her sensibil- 
ities, when she becomes a voter; not at all. 
But she shall be free to pursue such activi- 
ties as her own natural desires shall dictate. 

Suffrage will increase woman’s self-re- 
spect. hen she considers these higher 
questions of general interest, she will be- 
come a larger and nobler person. 
be an elevator. She will advance by iis ex- 
ercise from a subordinate position to one of 
higher duty and responsibility. It will 
double her powers She has thought and 
activity, but she lacks just what will give 
validity and power to ber highest and best 
thoughts of life. I cannot see how wo- 
men’s characters are to be injured by voting. 
Look upon society in our midst; where the 
rightsof woman are most generally acknow]- 
edged, there she attains her finest devel- 
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opment. There can be no higher wifehood 
and motherhood than we see here in our 
own country. There is no evidence that 
her moral character has been toned down. 
On the contrary, it has been made nobler 
and stronger by the sense of responsibility. 

In my own city of Lyna, last year, the 
women made an effort to reform the school 
committee. Several hundred registered 
and voted. It was very significant. I too 
voted, and can testify that, from the fact 
of their presence, there was a great im- 
provement in the ward rooms. There was 
lees vulgarity; the atmosphere, physical 
and moral, was sweeter and purer than ever 
before. This year there was a great falling 
off in the number of women voting, and 
there was a corresponding return of the old 
atmosphere. I wish that the number of 
women had not fallen off. We should then 
have had a better school committee and a 
nobler and purer election. This shows 
how important it is that we should perse- 
vere. I think these same women might 
have come again, and should have done so. 
In order that they may be encouraged to 
persevere, we should, year by year, increase 
their political privileges. I do not under- 
stand your machinery of york, if there be 
Forge ge 6 But I believe in the cause, end 
that it should be pushed forward. The 
volume of true character throughout the 
wide world will be enlarged by every rec- 
oguition of the equal political rights of 
women. , 

The resolutions were then taken up seri- 
atim. The first three were discussed and 
adopted. 

Mr. Lewis Ford asked whether the names 
of women registered last year did not re- 
main on the list? 

Mrs. Stone replied that though it should 
be so, yet in Boston and elsewhere the wo- 
men were required to repeat the process. 

Mr. 8. C. Fay,of Southboro, thought that 
‘local option” was practically a fraud, 
amounting in fact to ‘free rum.” This 
matter was of interest to women not less 
than to men, yet they were not allowed any 
vote. 

Mr. Lewis Ford thought that women 
might help the temperance cause materially 
by their votes on the school committee, by 
electing men who would introduce temper- 
ance school books into the schools. 

Rev. Mr. Bashford favored the local op- 
tion law as doing good on the whole. This 
is shown by the opposition of the liquor 
dealers to it. 


REMARKS OF REV. MR. BASHFORD. 


He expressed the hope that the meeting 
would not be understood as wholly de- 
nouncing the local option law, because, 
though by no means complete, it did some- 
thing in the interests of temperance and was 
found obnoxious to the liquor dealers. He 
believed thet even women of the foreign 
element could be induced to favor Woman 
Suffrage if they saw that it would tend to 
restrain the evils of liquor selling. 

Mr. Rufus B. Gifford, member of the 
Legislature from Salem, thought local op- 
tion a step in advance, though a small one, 
and counselled moderation in the action of 
this association on the question of local op- 
tion. 

Mrs. Campbell moved that the resolution 
be referred back to the committee for mod- 
ification. 

Mr. Blackwell proposed to strike out the 
words ‘‘palpable fraud” and insert ‘‘not a 
fair indication of public sentiment.” The 
motion was agreed to, and the resolution 
as amended was adopted. The fifth reso- 
lution was passed without debate. The 
sixth and seventh were referred back to the 
committee. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The president, Mr. Bowditch, was in the 
chair. 

Rev. J. W. Bashford claimed that in the 
arguments against Woman Suffrage there 
had been a great misrepresentation of Paul’s 
letter, and that the Bible can only be con- 
sistent as a whole on the broad ground that 
there isno distinction against any sex. The 
fundamental principle, however, of the 
Woman Suffrage movement, is that every 
single human being shall have an equal op- 
portunity in life, a right to work out his or 
her own destiny according to his or her 
convictions, and be responsible to God only 
for the results. 

Mrs. H. H. Robinson, of Malden, spoke 
earnestly upon the desirability of the bal- 
.ot for women, and remarked upon the ap- 
pointment of a special committee in Con- 
gress upon Woman Suffrage as a long step 
in the progress of the work. 

ADDRESS OF MRS. ROBINSON. 

She admitted that the Woman Suffrage 
movement was an old story, and that all 
that can be done is to ring again and again 
the changes upon it. She enumerated the 
arguments brought forth against it, mainly 
by political opponents, such as that if wo- 
men were allowed to vote all the bad and 
uneducated women would avail themselves 
of the privilege, resulting in anarchy; that 
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— 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. A. A. Fettows of Cambridge, has 
been elected first vice-president of the La- 
dies’ Physiological Institute of Boston ard 
vicinity. 

Mrs. Mary E. Haceart will present the 
cause of Woman Suffrage before the Ken- 
tucky Legislature the present session. 

Mrs. H. G. Cuark, of Worcester has ac- 
cepted the position of music teacher at the 


‘Holyoke Seminary, Nicholasville, Ky. 


Miss DorotHea Drx,the well-known phi- 
lanthropist, is said to be lying at the point 
of death at her hospital home in New Jer- 
sey. 

JENNIE CoLiins received on Thursday a 
present for her Boffin’s Bower from Judge 
Lowell, in the shape of an elegant roll-top 
desk, ‘‘in token of friendship and a desire 
to aid the Bower.” 

GarL Hamriton has a home near Glou- 
cester, a delightful farm-house which was 
her father’s, and to which she has added 
some improvements. She has a fine library, 
and a great many pretty things, and is con- 
fessed to be a faultless housekeeper. 

EvizaBetu of Austria is one of the most 
accomplished of empresses. She talks at 
pleasure ir German, English and French, 
and skips from one to the other as a bird 
among the branches of trees. ‘‘Of course 
I speak English,” she said lately to an 
American gentleman. ‘Don’t I read your 
St. Nicholas to my children? And, to tell 
the truth, I like the stories for myself.” 

Mrs. W. F. Crarts, so well known to 
all Sunday school workers, has contrived 
some very ingenious symbol cards with ap- 
propriate texts, the shape of a hand, ofa 
sickle, of a dove, of a heart, aship, a chain, 
etc. They are printed in sheets and can be 
readily prepared for use. They are espec- 
ially adapted to the Sunday school lessons 
of this year, an appropriate symbol being 
selected for each lesson. 

Mrs. Kirksy, matron of the Newsboys’ 
Home on Poplar street, has had plenty of 
experience with the genus boy, and recent- 
iy went so far as to try an experiment. 
She issued formal invitations to her young 
charges to call upon her, just as though 
they were gentlemen, and with two lady 
friends did the honors of the home. Asa 
consequence the youngsters behaved with 
the utmost circumspection, like true gentle- 
men. 


Mrs. SARGENT, wife of the Ex-Senator 
of California, is an earnest and energetic 
friend of Woman Suffrage. She has two 
daughters who are both graduates of the 
medical department of Howard University, 
and are devoted to their profession. A 
Washington correspondent says that there 
are few women in the capital of more genu- 
ine worth, and with less taste and time for 
mere society life than the three ladies of 
the Sargent household. 

Miss CLARA Louise KELLOGG recently 
dined at a hotel at Milan, Tennessee. Miss 
Kellogg’s maid is a colored woman, and 
when dinner was announced mistress and 
maid entered the dining-room together and 
sat at the same table. This social equality 
did not suit the proprietor, and he ordered 
the maid to another table in a different part 
of the house. Miss Kellogg told the land- 
lord thatif her maid could not sit beside 
her at the table she would go to another 
hotel, and Miller relented. Cheers for Clara 
Louise’s pluck and good-feeling! 

Miss SWEET is pension agent in Chicago; 
she has held the office now nearly eight 
years; she is the daughter of Colonel Sweet, 
one of the most popular soldiers who went 
to the war from that city, and she has 
proved a faithful and efficient officer. Her 
official record is excellent, and the Jnter- 
Ocean knows of no good reason why she 
should not be reappointed. Certain it is 
that nobody in the Jnter-Ocean establish- 
ment has any desire to supersede her, and 
had that paper as much influence with the 
Senator from Illinois as the Tribwne coterie, 
Miss Sweet would surely be her own suc- 
cessor. 

Miss Atcort’s “Moods”—her first book 
which was so cruelly cut up and altered by 
the publisher who issued it that its drift and 
teaching were quite different from what the 
author intended—has been republished by 
Messrs. Roberts Bros., with the omitted 
passages restored, with some other passages 
omitted, and with its dénowement changed. 
The book has been for some time out of 
print, we believe; at least, in its present 
form it will be practically a new book to 
the multitude of readers whom Miss Alcott 
has won since she made this first venture in 
literature, and who will sympathize with 
the tenderness which she feels for her first, 
book. 
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ANNUAL MEETING.—CONTINUED FROM 
First Pages. 





women do not want to vote, as shown by 
the result of the School Suffrage law, etc. 
These arguments were answered by illustra- 
tions. The question of voting is not one 
of sex or class, but of individual right, and 
the privilege is one of the greatest impor- 
tance to working women, In speaking of 
the effort to obtain a standing committee on 
Woman Suffrage in Congress, Mrs. Robin 
son said that of the thirteen Massachusetts 
Congressmen, six of them. both Senators 
and a Representatives, are unqualifiedly 
in favor of giving the ballot to women, and 
nine are in favor of establishing the Wo- 
man’s Rights committee of Congress. 


Mr. J. F. Almy, Representative from - 


Salem, believed that Paul’s expressions, im- 
posing special limitations on women, were 
intended for his own generation, in conse- 
quence of peculiar circumstances then ex- 
isting, but had no bearing upon the present 
age. He urged continued and persevering 
labor. He considered the question as logic- 
ally settled, and felt as though there was 
nething to be said for argument in its fa 
vor, as it was so entirely a self-evident fact. 


ADDRESS OF JF. ALMY. 


He said that the principal trouble lies in 
the craven spirit of men, who fear that the 
incoming of another portion of the commu- 
nity would endanger the power which they 
now enjoy. He denied the existence of 
certain physical differences which have been 
urged as against granting women the priv- 
ilége, and gave many instances within his 
own observation in proof of his denial. He 
closed by urging the women to go right 
ahead, pressing the question in no other but 
a@ woman’s way, earnestly and with the 
gravity becoming it when its magnitude is 
considered, and predicted that all of those 
present would live to see the victorious end 
of their labors. 


Rev. Annie H. Shaw, of East Dennis, 
gave her experience. She considered that 
the suffrage should not be limited by sex. 
It was a human right, and not a right of 
sex. 

ADDRESS OF REV. ANNIE H. SHAW. 

She claimed the right to vote, not because 
she wasa woman, but because she was hu- 
man, and her humanity was more to her than 
her sex. She gave as the three principal argu- 
ments against Woman Suffrage, that women 
do not want to vote, that they have not abil 
ity to enforce laws which they might make, 
and because it would tend to break up 
households. These arguments the speaker 
ridiculed, and said that men use them be- 
cause they haven’t really anything to say, 
and they sound well. It is a matter, how- 
ever, for which men are not wholly to 
blame; women must share the responsibili- 
ty. 

A Democrat in the audience, who did 
hot give his name, asked whether this As- 
sociation was an annex of the Republican 
party, and whether Mr. Albert Palmer could 
speak here? 

The president stated that Mr. Palmer 
had been invited to speak, but was unable 
to do so. 

Mr. F. A. Burton, of Harvard College, 
had been interested in hearing, last evening, 
the reasons why fewer women had voted 
upon school matters this year than last. 
They seemed to him sufficient reasons, The 
moral right of women to vote is indisputable; 
and we may feel reasonably confident that 
the obstacles will probably disappear. He 
thought that women ought to be admitted 
to the university; he thought it would 
stimulate the efforts of the young men, and 
arouse the students from the indifference 
into which they are apt to fall after two 
years’ stay there. He thought the moral in- 
fluence would be good, and that the young 
men would be better for this intellectual in- 
tercourse. Co-education does not exist at 
Harvard, but happily it seems approaching, 
and only good can be reasonably expected 
from it. Moreover, the purification of our 
politics can hardly be expected until wo- 
men take part. 

The president then again invited Mr. 
Palmer to speak if present, but he did not 
appear. 

Rev. G. F. Washburn, of Everett, being 
called to the platform, congratulated the 
president and Mrs. Stone on the process of 
conversion now going on in the community. 

A gentleman spoke from the floor, making 
animadversions on the Republican party, 
and on Prohibitionists. He had been re- 
pelled from the Woman Suffrage cause be- 
cause it was sustained by persons holding 
such views. 

Mrs. Stone said that if he had been re- 
pelled from advocating Woman Suffrage 
because its advocates differed from him on 
other questions she feared his belief in Wo- 
man Suffrage was notof the right kind. 
[Applause. ] 

The resolutions were then adopted. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


Wuereas, Five successiye Governors of Massa- 
chusette—Claflin, Washburn, Rice, Talbot, and Long, 


—have recommended Woman Suffrage to legislative’ 


consideration in their annual messages, and whereas 
His Excellency Governor Long has affirmed Suffrage 
to be “a right and not a grace,” and whereas the 
principle has already been co:ceded by the enact- 
ment of Schoo} Su ffrage—the efore , 

Resolved, That we petition the Legislature now in 
session to extend the application of the pane by 
granting Suffrage to women in municipa and town 

lections. 
“heaved, fhat we invite every city government 
and every town meeting in Massachusetts to petition 
the Legislature for the same object. 

Resolved, That the right of women to practice law, 
already exercised in the United States courts and the 
State courts of Wisconsin, Missouri, Kaueas, Iowa, 
and Lilinois, ought to be immediately established in 
Massachusetts. 





Resolved That the so-called “local option” on liquor 
license recently exercised in our cities was not a fair 
indication of public sentiment, because a majority 
of the citizens were not allowed to vote upon the 
question. ‘ 

Resolved, That the men of Massachusetts owe it to 
the intelligent women of Massachusetts to relieve 
them from the stigma of disfranchisement, which 
they now sLare with idiots, lunatics, felons, and 
men unable to read and write. 

Resolved, That the appointment of a standing com- 
mittee on Woman’s Rights the Congress of the 
United States marks an era in our movement, and 
the thanks of Massachusetts Suffragists are hereby 
tendered to our Senator, Hon. George F. Hoar, by 
whose persistent effortsthe committee was secured. 

Resolved, That we request the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, in behalf of its fifteen auxiliary 
State societies, to petition Congress to admit nu new 
State into t' e Union with a constitution excluding 
women from Suffrage. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the admission of 
George Q. Cannon, a polygamist, as delegate from 
Utah, because he is living in open violation of the 
laws of the United States; that polygamists of both 
sexes should be disfranchised as criminals; but that 
the disfranchisement of all the women of Utah, 
whether polygamists or not, while male polygamists 
are allowed to vote. would bea gross injustice and 
spould be resisted by the friends of equal rights. 

Resolved, That we hold in grate!ui remembrance 
the friends who have passed away during the past 

ear; we especially remember the active service of 

hzabeth kK. Churchill and Stephen 8. Foster. and 
the quiet soprest of Eliza F. Eddy, of this city, and 
Mrs. Newell, of South Boston. hese earnest advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage have gone to their reward, 
bat they still live in our hearts and in the work 
which they have so faithfully promoted. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION. 


The president, Mr. Bowditch, was in the 
chair. The hall was again crowded, all the 
seats being filled. 

The business committee reported a list of 
officers for the coming year. It was adopt- 
ed by a unanimous vote. 


OFFICERS. 


President—Hon. William [. Bowditch. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Mury A. Livermore, John G. 
Whittier, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. Hon. Robert Cc, 
Pitman, peorae A. Walton, Hon, Wm Claflin, Hon. 
Geo. F. Hoar, Lucy Sewall,M. D., Theodore D. Weld, 
Mrs. C. B. Richmond, Charles W. Slack, Mrs, H. H. 
Robinson, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Mrs. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Joseph A. Howland, Abby W. st 
A. Bronson Alcott, Maria E. Zakrzeweka, M. D., 
Elizabeth Stuart Phi lps, T- Wentworth Higginson, 
Maria 8. Porter, Rev. J. W. Bashford, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Seth Hunt, Mrs. Dr. Church, Wendell 
Phillips, Rev. Jesse H. Jones, Mrs. Uretta Macalis- 
ter, Mise Lizzie Newell, Louisa M. Alcott, Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer—Hon. Samuel E, Sewall. 

Recording Secretary—Chbaries K. Whipple. 

Corre. ding Secretary—Henry B. Blackwell. 

Fxecutive Committee—Lucy Stone Chairman; Thos. 
J. Lothrop, Mrs. Martha G. Ripley, Mary F. East- 
man, Charles H. Codman, Mrs. J. W. Smith, Mrs. 
H. L. T. Wolcott, Mrs. W. I, Bowditch, Mrs. 
Kingsbury, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, Mre. 8. C. Vogl, 
Miss A. M. Lougee, 8. C. Hopkins, Mrs. C. P. Nick- 
les, Mre. liza La Croix, Mrs. Fenno Tudor, Dr. J. 
T. Leonard, Frederic Henshaw, Miss M. J. Webster, 
Mre. Mary C. Ames. 


Rev. E. A. Horton, of Boston, said: 
ADDRESS OF REV. E. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :— 

Of one thing I am sure, that I shall not 
say anything new to you, to-night. The 
past labors of leaders, some of them on this 
platform now, have rendered it impossible 
to utter a fresh watchword, or weave a new 
argument. But there is something cumu- 
lative in the contribution of each one, how- 
ever humble its form, to the general advo- 
cacy of this cause. What we need just 
now is for all who have sympathy with the 
truths of this movement, to stand and be 
counted. I am not a new convert, as Speak- 
er Noyes said of himself last night; neither 
am I a veteran, Years ago John Stuart 
Mill started my thoughts; Mrs. Livermore 
and Miss Eastman, and that beloved woman 
—peace to her memory!—Mrs, Churchill, 
oki-time friends, have had more or less in- 
fluence over me; but in the main I came 
quietly to my present position on the cur- 
rents of my own cogitations. It is a theme 
ov which | find myself serene, and to my 
friends who express surprise, I simply 
prophesy. Ina few years, I say to them, 
you will out-grow your objections, and rise 
unconsciously to the support of the very 
measures you now so vehemently oppose. 
A speaker at one of the New York conven- 
tions many years ago said that a traveller 
in this country declared his ability to tell a 
Massachusetts woman from all others be- 
cause she always had ‘‘views.” It is to be 
hoped that any traveller five years from 
pow will be able to know the women of 
our State both by her “views” and her 
votes. No woman has all the rights she 
needs, until the thought she cherishes can 
be realized, and until the conviction that 
burns within her heart on any great public 
questions, can be putinto Suffrage language. 
Not many months ago a man of European 
fame spoke from this very platform toa 
crowded audience. As I listened to his 
fervid special pleading for Ritualism re- 
membered that he was the same clergy- 
man who had uttered these words in a ser- 
mon. “There is no crime which a man can 
commit which justifies his wife in leaving 
him. ... Itis her duty to subject herself 
to him always, and no crime that he can 
commit can justify her luck of obedience.” 
This position of the Rev, Knox-Little brings 
ns face to face with the old view of wo- 
man’s duty. Let no one say that the medie- 
val spirit is utterly gone, and that no dan- 
gers exist. Here is a declaration as bold) 
unjust and tyrannical as any that ever af- 
flicted human welfare; broached in the pul- 
pit, endorsed by silent followers, and pro- 
mulgated to the public, in this year of 
grace The watchword of such a barbaric 
utterance, however veiled in Christian 
phraseology, is subordination, and its re- 
sults mental and moral slavery. 

The one obstinate argument which I meet 
constantly, is that which Rev H. W. Bel- 
lows of New York, expressed in 1851. In 
a long editorial he said: ‘The opposition 
which these reformers will receive is found - 
ed on prejudices that are not selfish, but 
merely masculine. It springs from no de- 
sire to keep women down, but from a de 
sire to keep them up; from a feeling, mis- 
taken it may be, that their strength, and 
their dignity, and their happiness, lie in 
their seclusion from the rivalries, strifes 
and public duties of life.”” It seemsto me, 
that in this city, the Knox-Little dogmatism 
has not half the power against woman's en- 
tranve on rights, as this very respect and 
love and gallantry which seeks to “keep 
women up.” But it does not do it. It is 
our business, and the business of every 
well-wisher to woman, to prove this. The 
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city of Boston will demand the ballot for 
woman when it is shown that woman is best 
honored, woman is best complimented, wo 
man is most her own true, refined, and 
highest self, when the traditional fetters are 
struck off which impede-her full, free mo- 
tion. It can be shown; it has been shown; 
but it must be done over and over again. 
Take the home, in which woman is truly 
powerful. Willshe not rear her children 
with wiser methods, with greater sagacity, 
as she more accurately knows what citizen- 
ship means? Will not her love and solici- 
tude be all the more exhibited, intensified 
as it will be by increased anxiety to fit her 
sons and daughters for responsibility? The 
right to cast a ballot will not take women 
— from home to its hurt and desolation. 
Mothers find time to spend many, very 
many hours abroad, in social nothings, and 
shopping disvipations. They might well 
spare some of their leisure in the consider- 
ation of vital questions. I grow tired of 
the remark that if every woman were to go 
about making speeches, where would the 
home be? There are few women whom 
the public would ever care to hear, as there 
are few men fitted for public speaking. In 
the stress and stir of areform,the advocates 
must anoepey devote themselves to the 
large work. But let that movement be- 
come triumphant and its claims allowed, 
where then is the demand upon women, but 
to give such time and such methods as the 
ordinary customs of life exact? Does it fol- 
low because women ask to preach, that 
every woman will leave her home and be- 
come a preacher? Does it follow that 
when one woman writes a book, there are 
none left to read it, but all become authors? 
There is abundance of wasted and ill-used 
time which women can easily turn into the 
channel of all duties likely to arise from 
the frarchise. 

So too, must we firmly meet the question 
of refinement, gentleness, tenderness, which 
it is assumed will be swept away by wo- 
man’s introduction to larger duties. This 
always creates a smile on my part, asI re- 
call the lack of manners, the absence of 
refinement, the silly, coarse, clayey quality 
of so many women whose chief merit in the 
eyes of equally light-headed men is that 
they believed in woman keeping her 
‘‘spbere.” Some of these women—and I re- 
fer only tothose who merit the criticism— 
do not know how to spell the word 
“sphere” to begin with; some of them are 
as far from the type of gracious, benignant 
womanhood, as a butterfly is distinguished 
from an eagle; some of them arethe mere 
toys of life; a drifting, idle, ill-assorted ac- 
cident of traits; no aim, no consecrations, 
no lofty spirit, no heavenly fire of earnest- 
ness. Their life isa giggle, their end the 
abseace of a noise. 

What would the assumption of enlarged 
privileges and consequent duties accomplish 
for such nerveless creatures? It would dig- 
nify character, strengthen will, impart poise 
to action, and fill the nature of that woman 
with attractive intelligence. It would put 
a sweet and sacred song of loving labor in 
the place of thoughtless laughter; it would 
banish the shallow levity, and create deep 
affections; it would refine away the ignorant 
and coarse elements of her charactér. Who 
is the tenderest and most chivalrous man in 
the world? He who has made a career of 
drawing-rooms, and lived in the enervating 
air of social extravagance, paying compli- 
ments, flattering, gine, traditional homage 
to vain women? o! The kindest heart, 
the truest gentleman, the gentlest knight, 
is found to-day among men who have 
fought in reforms, who are out in the bat- 
tle of the world’s welfare, who have known 
the right and the wrong, the true and the 
false of life’s mighty questions. It will be 
true of woman, anditis greatly true now. 
She will be more a lady, more the incarna- 
tion of those adoring traits we honor, more 
the representative of refinement, as she fills 
the sources from whence such results 
spring, viz: thoughtfulness, earnestness, 
sense of right, and a knowledge of her own 
peculiar gifts. Itisa fallacy to argue in 
the case of woman that enlarged experience 
will degrade her tastes and harden her deli- 
cacy of feeling. That is not the line of 
argument in other instances. The Chris- 
tian pulpit holds up the softening, ameliora- 
ting influence of sorrow upon the ordinary 
man or woman, philosophy eloquently 
portrays man’s ascension by the path of tri- 
al and experience; and fond, parental ad- 
vice exhorts the son to develop sound man- 
ly character in the school of life. We must 
take the ve side of this question al- 
ways and never allow ourselves to be put 
on the defence. Woman cannot be refined, 
delicate, and gentle, in the true sense of 
those words, until sheaenters upon the larger 
thought, richer experience, nobler action, 
which this cause represents. 

This leads naturally to another truth,— 
that men are in need of this developed char- 
acter in woman. The hot-house theory of 
beauty and accomplishment is hostile to the 
best interests of man. Men need a devel- 
oped, not asuppressed womanhood in home, 
church and state. The affairs of life deep- 
en; its myriad cares engross; man requires 
a companion in whom he can trust, not 
simply for return of love, not solely for 
fidelity, not alone for those domestic ameni 
ties which rest and comfort,—these are pre- 
supposed,—but one whose emotions flow in 
channels of usefulness; who is executive 
and thoughtful; whose suashine depends 


on no petty pleasures and privileges; whose 


moral sensibility and tastes are sustained by 
strong convictions; who is herself an oak, 
adorned by clinging vines of graces and vir- 
tues, Familiar as the lines may be, let me 
repeat Tennyson’s words, so wise, so elo- 
quent: 


‘The woman’s cause is man’s; they sink or rige 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free. 

If she be small, slight-natured, mi erable, 

How shall mao ? 

The woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse. 


Yet in the long years, liker must they grow; 

e man more of woman, she of man; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height— 
Sie-mental breadth, ror fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind. 


And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time 

Sit side by side, full summed in all their powers, 
Self-reverent each, and reverencing each; 
Distinct in individualities, 

Bat like each other, as are those who love. 





. purity, and justice. 


Then comes the statelier Eden back to man; 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and 


calm; 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind.” 


I take a step further and apply the same 
argument to the public interests of men. 
We cannot longer do without the help 
of women and meet the varied wants 
of city and commonwealth. The question 
is not simply one of right and justice, but 
of necessity, of policy, of welfare. Take 
this plea for Municipal Suffrage; I regard 
it as the great question of this year’s leg- 
islation; overtopping every other petition 
and bill. Every municipality, as it exists 
to-day, is suffering from the lack of a law 
permitting women to directly aid in 
shaping the affairs that now they only indi- 
rectly govern. See to what a pass we have 
come! Women teachers, women business 
agents, women tax-payers, women on 
school boards, women on all the commit- 
tees of philanthropic work, women the 
great toilers and officers in churches, wo- 
men on the executive boards of institutions, 
women admitted to political conventions, 
women endowing colleges and maintaining 
charities, women editors, women authors, 
moulding public opinion, women preachers, 
women physicians, women lawyers,—all 
these functions and more they fulfil, and 
still they are a power behind the throne. 
The injury to a city like this is immense. 
This partial, incomplete position damages 
the deliberative work of councilmen and 
aldermen, by shutting out just that element 
which we now rely on so widely in actual 
affairs; it unjustly taxes the waslihe, intel- 
ligent woman, and gives her no voice in the 
judicious spending of her heavy contribu- 
tion; it puts in the background of adminis- 
tration the very women who have toiled to 
make the city what it is. Is not this city 
like a home? In a home the wife often 
contributes, in one way or another. as much 
to the prosperity of the household as the 
husband; and in a true home that wife, 
without assertion, without strife, naturally, 
shares in the settlement of every important 
question. Indeed, speaking for myself, I 
am delighted to have a vast number of ma 
terial plans and cares taken off my hands 
by my wife. I said, our beloved city is like 
ahome. The women in it are as essential 
to its prosperity as the men, and do, in re- 
ality, as largely determine its good or bad 
condition. What a positive crippling it is, 
then, that we do not have their full and 
strong support! Does any one say that we 
can be the mediums of their wishes; let 
them tell us, and we will embody their 
ideas in our votes? That is the Old World 
reasoning; the logic of monarchical govern- 
ments; it does not harmonize with a repub- 
lic’s fundamental Bill of Rights, that all 
power resides originally in the people, and 
that governments derive their just power 
from the consent of the governed, and that 
taxation without representation is tyranny. 
The people in a republic are the whole,— 
men and women; and the glory of a repub- 
lic is its individual representation. No 
agent, no proxy, no titled, interposed me- 
dium, but a direct contact with the sources 
of law and government. Now, can it be 
honestly declared that woman receives, in 
this city, all the rights of representation she 
deserves? More than that, does she have 
all the rights we want her to have, for our 
own good? Ithink not. L want to hear 
her outspoken word; I want to see Munic- 
ipal Suffrage tried. {f it iserroneous, noth- 
ing can perpetuate it. The cleansing cur- 
rents of free government rectify errors. 
We want her ballot at the polls to express, 
as no other act can, her estimate of men and 
measures in the administration of money 
and law, in which she has a profound inter- 
est. We want her restraining influence on 
the politicians who somehow blandish and 
beguile men, so often, into the meanest of 
actions. 

I will not traverse the familiar argument 
that voting takes a woman out of her proper 
sphere. ‘The speakers on this platform 
have answered that over and over. If it is 
transcending propriety and safety for wo- 
man to cast a paper ballot into a wooden 
box, then it is wrong for them to sit ina 
church meeting and hold up their hands to 
pass some resolutions. I heard in this hall, 
only two nights ago, a charmingly sweet 
singer. She did not seem to be out of, but 
in her sphere, so beautiful was every song. 
Yet here sat a mixed audience with eyes all 
centered on her, and on her alone. No one 
saw any inconsistency. And I thought as 
1 sat with them and joined in the applause, 
of this coming meeting. How few of those 
men and women would sympathise with 
the idea I am presenting. Such is life’s in- 
consistency. 

If a woman goes to the polls when prop- 
er arrangements have been made, and casts 
her vote with dignity and earnestness, she 
will seem in, not out of her sphere. Where, 
I ask you, in all the phases of citizenship, 
is there more need of woman’s presence and 
influence, than at the ballot box? There, 
the most serious questions are decided; 
there, the rascal or the hero is elevated to 
power; there, the future of our common- 
wealth is determined; there, all theory and 
argument condense into action. The vot- 
ing-places of a republic should be surround- 
ed with every aspect of dignity, security, 
If they are not thus 
environed, then we fail in our duty, for the 
spot is sacred. There the liberties of a peo- 
ple are at stake; there should be the com- 
plete expression of a people’s intelligence, 
loyalty, and justice. If there are unbe- 
coming associations around the voting place, 
who is responsibl2, but the negligent and 
— man citizen? One more objection 

touch, and I mention only those counter- 
arguments which arise most commonly in 
my own conversations with others, It is 
said that the majority of women do not 
want to vote. It may be so, though no 
canvass of sentiment under a fair Suffrage 
law has yet been made. Let us grant it. 
A large number of people—men and wo- 
men—do not care to goto church; but it is 
a part of the preacher’s duty to persuade 
and reason for church-going, and present 
the reasons as forcibly as possible. Very 
many persons of ease and health do not 
care to perform philanthropic labors; yet 
it is the good citizen’s duty to affirm the 





sible. Very many individuals do not care 
to read good, thoughtful books, or listen to 
the best music, or rise to cultivated behav- 
ior,—yet we are all in duty bound to ex- 
hort and urge such claims. .The truth is, 
the argument is no argument. It is simply 
the statement of a retarded growth. The 
very fact kindles zeal, and crowns the re- 
former's labors with more glory. Women 
will vote when an open door of sufficient 
width is made to enter in; when the actual 
fact of responsibility weighs on them. And 
what if bad women and ignorant women 
come up to the polls with the good and in- 
telligent? There is no escape in a republic 
from complete representation. Make a law 
bearing equally upon men and women to 
cure that evil, and you have settled the 
trouble. Make the franchise more guarded 
if you will, but exclude the incompetent 
man as well as the incompetent woman, and 
admit the competent woman with the quali- 
fied man. These secondary matters fall 
into place naturally; first justice and reas- 
on, then methods. The first is spirit, the 
second letter. 

This petition for Municipal Suffrage strikes 
me as eminently reasonable, and calculated 
to impress the public as a demand which 
cannot be easily turned aside. The right of 
our towns to govern themselves in local af- 
fairs has been recognized in nearly every 
phase but this. If there if but one commu- 
nity in this commonwealth which desires to 
try this experiment, it is unjust to deny the 
right. No fairer proposition was ever 
made in the prosecution of areform. Let 
the district and individual communities 
judge for themselves what: they want, and 
take optional action, as they do in the treat- 
ment of the liquor question. Let each vil- 
lage or town decide for itself on the accept- 
ance or rejection of Woman Suffrage, as 
already they decide on admitting women to 
school committees. I shall be surprised if 
the present Legislature ventures to with- 
hold from municipal governments the pow- 
ers and rights which justly belong to them. 
Itseems to me that those who speak of this 
movement discouragingly are not true in- 
terpreters of past events. What a short 
time this reform has been in motion! Meas- 
ure the obstacles it meets, their size and 
number! Think of the honest and sincere 
prejudices it encounters, as well as the 
blind and bitter opposition of ignorance. 
All is well, a great advance has been made. 
There is a growing public sentiment al- 
most ready to venture the experiment. I 
detect it in the half concessions and moder- 
ated tone of private arguments; so different 
from the rancor of twenty years ago. Isee 
it in the higher tide of uiteston dealings 
with the question. I recognize it in the at- 
titude of respect which the press takes to- 
ward the subject; in strong contrast to the 
ridicule of other days. Do not be impa- 
tient. Slowly but surely the ripening goes 


n. 
AsI prophesied in opening—I have ut- 
tered nothing new. How wearily must 
many sit who hear a new voice proclaim 
the same old thoughts which others, more 
eloquent, have so cogently presented on 
manifold occasions. 

The right of self-government, the hope of 
completed character, the best interests of 
home, church and state, are ‘involved in the 
right settlement of this question. Whatev- 
er inconsistencies and harsh features have 
attended this cause, will disappear. The 
strength lies in the impressive claim it has 
upon the American sense of right, of honor, 
of true chivalry, of true government. I doubt 
not the final result. Go to the State House! 
Bring there your most discreet and fervid 
speaker! give this municipal plea its calm 
logical presentation, and if you fail—see to 
it that another Legislature is more satisfacto- 
rily composed,—fit to deal justly by this 
grand, absorbing question. 


The Euterpe Quartette sang, and kindly 
gave a second song in response to an encore. 

The finance committee made a final call 
upon the audience. 

H. B. Blackwell said that he received a 
hundred replies to the circular sent to mem- 
bers of both houses of the Legislature, in- 
viting them to attend and to speak. Most 
of them had expressed their approval of our 
‘movements, and he hoped that some of the 
writers would speak. 

ADDRESS OF H. B. BLACKWELL. 


The letter of Hon. Jacob Bright, one of 
the leading liberals in the British Parlia- 
ment, testifies to the good effect of Woman 
Suffrage in Great Britain. Butin England 
only unmarried womer and widows who 
pay a tax can vote. Oneof the members of 
our Legislature has assured us by letter of 
his willingness to go as far as this, but no 
further. * cannot believe that the society 
of a husband so deteriorates a woman that 
she should be disfranchised by the fact of 
her marriage. The English common law 
merges the legal existence of the wife in her 
husband. She is legally his servant and in- 
capable of independent action. But we 
have changed all that. Here a woman is in 
law a free agent, and therefore there is now 
no reason for such a distinction. Marriage 
has ceased to be monarchicul—and the re- 

ublican state implies a republican family. 

et even in Massachusetts the law of mar- 
riage is unequal. The husband is the sole 
guardian of the children. The wife and 
mother, while she remains with her husband, 
has no voice in the disposition of her chil- 
dren; she will be thus limited in the exer- 
cise of her rights until she has the ballot. 
The 7 remedy for social and political 
evils is the absolute equality of man and wo- 
man. I attribute the frequency of divorce to 
the existence of monarchical homes ina 
republican community. Few Woman Suf- 
fragists who are married seek a legal separa- 
tion. 

I am amazed at the fear some men express 
of the result of giving women the ballot. 
Why? What have they been thinking of 
doing the past fifteen years? Are they ig- 
norant of the history of thecentury? When 
our fathers abolished the property qualifi- 
cations and established a ‘‘white man’s gov- 
ernment,”they admitted millions of ignorant 
men as voters. The result hasbeen to build 
up a great nation extending from ocean to 





obligation and convince the selfish, if pos- 





ocean, with free schools everywhere. 


But 
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when we put the ballot in the hands of 800, - 
000 slaves fifteen years ago, we made the 
crucial experiment of the ages ix the appli- 
cation of the republican principle. Think 
of it! We forced negro Suffrage upon the 
reluctant South, and in several States re- 
versed the framework of society, putting 
intelligence and property under the rule of 
men without education, and of a race which 
gome thought incapable of civilization. It 
was a fearful experiment, but wisdom is 
justified of her children, The Readjuster 
Convention in Virginia, black men and 
white sitting side by side in State conven- 
tion; the Atlanta Exposition; the immense 
and yearly increasing crops of cotton; above 
all, the growth of Union sentiment and the 

- reconciliation of the races—prove negro 
Suffrage asuccess After such an experi- 
ence, how can any one fear to trust a share 
of political power to our own sisters, wives 
ped daughters? 

For twelve years our association has asked 
the Legislature of Massachusetts for Wo- 
man Suffrage. We have asked for it in 
three forms: 

1. By alaw conferring Suffrage on wo- 
men in all muricipal and town affairs. j 

2. By a law conferring Suffrage in presi- 
dential elections. ; 

3. By aconstitutional amendment abolish- 
ing all political distinctions on account of 


sex. 

The first two should precede the last. 
Under our constitution only male citizens 
can vote in the choice of members of the 
Legislature and other state officers ; while 
other officers, local and national, can be 
elected as the Legislature may direct. To 
change the constitution will require two- 
thirds of the House and a majority of theSen- 
ate for two successive years, followed by a 
majority of votes cast at the State election. 
This is extremely difficult to obtain, where 
ary considerable opposition exists. But to 


change the election laws will require only . 


a majority of the Legislature with the ap- 
proval of the Governor. 

To be sure such legislation may be re- 
versed hereafter. If the ae should 
give women Municipal Suffrage this winter, 
next year’s legislature, elected as before 
by men alone, may teke it away. Sucha 
measure therefore will be only experimental. 
If 1 were an opponent of Woman Suffrage 
I should vote to try the experiment, as the 
easiest and shortest way of showing its bad 
effects. For how can this agitation be 
silenced so effectually as by an unsatisfac- 
tory experience? On the other hand the 
friends of Woman Suffrage are willing to 
abide by the result, knowing that a few 
years’ trial, if satisfactory, will be worth 
a century of discussion. 

There is reason to hope that Municipal 
Suffrage may be carried this winter, pro- 
vided a coalition can be made with the pro- 
hibition members. Last year the men who 
voted for prohibition and those who voted 
for Woman Suffrage were minorities in 
both cases, but, if combined, the supporters 
of both would have been a majority. It is 
hoped that such acombination may this 
year be made. 

There are several reasons why such a law 
should pass this winter. One is a political 
reason. Next year members of Congress 
are to be chosen. The balance of power 
in Boston is held by men who never pay 
their own poll taxes, Last month this class 
of men were unable to vote, because their 
taxes, paid two years before by the candi- 
dates for Congress, had expired, and there 
was no one able and willing to pay them. 
The registration consequently fell short 
nearly 5000, and as a result Green was elect- 
ed by 700 majority in a total vote of 40,234. 


Now a non-partisan administration is essen- ' 


tial to a good government in our cities. But 
next year Boston will go Democratic, un- 
less some new element is brought in to 
counterbalance the irresponsible bummer 
element. Woman Suffrage 1s that new ele- 
ment. In Boston Carroll D. Wright esti- 
mates the women who can read and write, 
over twenty years of age as 146,794. Of 
these 108,035 are Americans, 38,759 are 
foreigners. In the State of Massachu- 
setts we have 456,000 women over twenty 
who can read and write. Of these 327,000 
are Americans, 129,000 ure foreigners. 
Surely all will admit that this preponder- 
ance of nearly three to one of American 
over foreign women gives assurance of a 
higher standard of intelligence, when wo- 
men are madevoters. If not—then our free 
schools and free institutions are a failure! 

Look now at the temperance question. 
The total majority for license in all the 
cities of the Commonwealth last month was 
only 12,000 out of 96,000 votes cast. Out- 
side of Boston the license majority was only 
2000 out of 61,000 votes cast. If the 200,- 
000 women of these cities had voted, the re- 
sult would have been very different. Even 
in Boston, upon a combined vote of men 
and women, we need not fear the result. 
Women are the wives and mothers of men. 
They represent the homes. Their interest 
in good government is greater. Their inter- 
estin moral questions is keener. Their lives 
are purer and their tastes more refined. 
The greatest difficulty with temperance leg- 
islation is not in enactment, but in execu- 
tion. For myself, although in principle a 
prohibitionist, I do not desire to see a pro- 
hibitory law re-enacted unless and until it 
Can be faithfully enforced. That can only 
be done by having behind the law in every 
locality an overwhelming majority of voters. 
Without this decisive and reliable majority 
the officers of the law will not enforce it. 
Their sympathies and their interests are on 
the side of the liquor dealors. But let it be 
understood that if they fail to enforce the 
law they will be ejected from their posi- 
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Barrett's Dye House, 


56 Temple Place, . Boston. 














Laces and Lace Goods of every description cleans- 
ed or dyed, in the best possible manner. 

, Feathers cleansed or dyed to give perfect satisfac- 

Kid Gloves cleansed or dyed black. 

Dry cleansing in all its branches. Carpets thor- 
Oughly steam scoured, at the low rate of 6 cx nts per 
yard. BARRETT & BROTHER. 

NX. B.—Leave orders for Carpets at the Office. We 
will send for and return them. 43 3m in 


$10 for $1,50. $50 for $7,50, 


$100 for $15. 
$500 for $75. 


$1000 for $150. 


If you desire a SAFE AND PROFITABLE IN. 
VESTMENT for unemployed moneys in large or 
small sums; if you would DOUBLE AND TREBLE 
YOUR MONEY in a short time, then purchase IM- 
MEDIATELY, before the next advance in price, the 
Preterred Treasury Stock of 


The NEW ENGLAND and COLORADO 


MINING, MILLING 
AND PROSPECTING CO. 


It is 
Guaranteedjand Secured, $1 per Share 
in Dividends, 


is full paid, and can never be assessed. The Com- 
pany’s capital stock is 500,000 shares, 375,000 of which 
are in the treasury for a working capital, of which 
125,000 shares are preferred, being entitled to receive 
the 


First Dividends 


declared by said company, exclusive of all other 
stock, until it has received $1 per share; after which 
it becomes common stock, and participates equally 
with all other stock in dividends. Work is being pro- 
secuted upon the mines night and day by a tunnel 
which opens them at a depth of about 800 feet from 
the surface, and will connect all the veins and de. 
posits of mineral in one outlet. Since Nov, tst, 1831, 
the character of the mineral has greatly improved, 
and it is believed the workmen are near the large 
veins or deposits of valuable ore, since which time the 
stock has steadily 


INCREASED IN VALUE FROM $1 To $1.50 
PER SHARE. ? 


24,000 shares have been disposed of, ensuring the 

vigorous prosecution of the Company’s enterprises, 

and 

A Limited Amount is now offered 
at $1.50 per Share 


for a few days only, when further advances in price 
will be made as work progresses and the rich deposits 
of mineral believed to be near are reached, The par 
value of this stock is $10 per share, but it is sold at 
this low figure to procure money for machinery, con- 
tinue work, produce ore for market, and carry out the 
company’s purposes, the profits to be divided amon 
the sto holden; and it is believed that this stoc 
will not only advance TOITS FULL PAR VALUE 
OF $10 PER SHARE and pay 


FREQUENT DIVIDENDS, 


but that the Company will become one of the largest 
and richest mining corporations in the country. The 
company is OUT OF DEBT, and already has warranty 
deeds to 19 mining claims, besides about 50 acres of 
tunnel grounds ; the whole comprising about 200 acres 
of rich mineral lands near Alma, Park County, 
Colorado, surrounded by several of the best paying 
mines in that State. Most of its officers named below 
have had a PRACTICAL EXPERIGNCE in the mining 
districts of over TWENTY YEARS, and their ability 
and integrity is vouched for by leading business men 
and bankers. 

Read an extra from “ZION’S HERALD,” the 
leading Methodist paper of New England: ‘Atten- 
tion would not be called to this Company if we did 
not believe it was formed upon an HONEST AND 
PROPER BASIS, moving forward in a fair and legiti- 
mate manner. The Company owns over 200 acres of 
mineral lands, which give promise of a profitable yield 
of precious metals when fully worked. The lands 
are all paid for, and soon the work of developing the 
mines will be pushed with renewed vigor. The 
financial agent in this city is Hiram Blaisdell, Esq., 
who enjoys the confidence of business men.”” 

Mining, properly conducted, necessarily results in 
large profits. Nature has furnished the material, but 
capital must add machinery and labor. Colorado’s 
bullion product, prior to 1881, is estimated at 


$125,000,000, 


while for 1881 it was nearly 


$23,000,000, 


which cost only 40 cents to the dollar to produce, 60 
oe being divided among the mine owners as 
rofits. 
# From Feb. 26, 1880, to Sept. roth, 1881, (less than 19 
months,) carefully compiled statistics show that 68 
Mining Companies in the United States, represent- 
ing 11,700,000 Shares of Stock, 15 of which are 
Colorado Companies, paid in dividends to its stock. 


 g404,710,300, 


or NEARLY NINE DOLLARS PER SHARE, demonstrat- 
ing that Mining Securities Akk among the Most 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS KNOWN, 

Now, all cannot directly engage in mining, but, by 
a purchase of Stock which represents an interest in 
the Company’s properties, every merchant, mechanic, 
farmer, woman and child can become interested, and 
profit according to investment. 

In these days of low interest and insecure banking, 
and notably since the recent terrible failure of the 
Mechanics’ National Bank of Newark, N. J., showing 
a deficiency of over $2,500,000, and especially since 
the suspension of many other banking institutions 
throughout the United States, hitherto supposed to be 
sound, people are looking for a safe investment that 
will ensure large returns, which this company aims 
to furnish, 

The following guaranty of dividends and security 
is printed upon each certificate of stock and counter- 
signed by the proper officer of the Company: 

“This Certificate is sold as Preferred Treasury 
Stock, and is entitled to participate in the Company’s 
first surplus earnings declared as dividends to the 
exclusion of the Common Stock, until its redemption 
referred to herein at one dollar per share is accom- 
plished, when its privilege as Preferred Stock shall 
cease, and it shail be surrendered for cancellation, 
and an equal number of Shares of Common Stock be 
re-issued in lieu thereof. Such redemption is guar. 
anteed within three years from the date of -sale, as 
stamped hereon, and is secured by a mortgage execut- 
ed to Richard Anderson, Trustee, of Denver, Colorado, 
for the benefit of Preferred Stock-holders. This 
memoranda is attached to and is a part of Certificate 
No. issued for Shares.” 


Subscriptions for stock may be sent to the Financial 
Agent in the following form: 


“I hereby subscribe for shares of the Preferred 
Treasury Stock of the New ENGLAND AND COLORADO 
MINING, MILLING AND PROSPECTING CoMPANY, at 
$1.50 per share, to be ee as follows: One-third of 
said subscription, or the sum dollars, is here- 
with enclosed, and the balance of dollars is 
hereby made payable to H. BLAISDELL, Financial 
Agent, at his office, in Boston, in two equal instal- 
ments, at thirty and sixty days from this date. Stock 
to be delivered to me as each full instalment is paid. 


Date. Signature. 
One-third the amount should accompany the order, 
and the balance made payable in 30 and 60 days, and 


Stock will be delivered as fast as payments are made. 
This enables purchasers tosecure Stock at $1.50 per 
share, affording them time to raise money for the in- 
vestment before the next advance in priee. 


OFFICERS: 


RICHARD ANDERSON, Atma, CoLorapo, ist 
Vice-President, Acting President, and Mining 


Engineer. 

MARK HODGSDON, Divipk, CoLorapo, 2d Vice- 
President and Mechanical Engineer. 

HIRAM BLAISDELL, Boston, Secretary. 

OHN G. ANDERSON, Denver, CoLorapo,Treas. 
ROF. J. ALDEN SMITH, Denver, (State Geo- 
logist of Colorado), Consulting Engineer. 

PROF. HIRAM A. CUTTING, LuNENBURGH,VT., 
(State Geologist of Vermont, and Lecturer on 
Natural Science in Lewis College), Consulting 
Geologist. 

THE BEST OF BOSTON REFERENCES WILL 
BE GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
SECURE YOUR STOCK BEFORE THE NEXT 
ADVANCE IN PRICE. 

Make all communications and remittances to 

HIRAM BLAISDELL, 
FINANCIAL AGENT. 





Room 5, 48 Se Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mention this Paper and oblige the Publisher. 


MALE VOICE CHOIR! 


Price—(JUST OUT.)—50 cts, 

A new book of Sacred or “Gospel Songs” tor Male 
voices, by L.O. EMERSON, Itisa very comprehen- 
sive, finely edited and arranged book, with gt 
pieces, and 112 large pages. The music is of easy 
compass, in no way difficult—a very satisfying book. 


5 . 
Reter's Eclectic, & 
learners. A great success. 

($1.50) W. O. Per- 


American Glee Book ‘ius? 12's exci: 


lent and popular collection for social singing. 


Stainer and Barrett's Dictionary of 
Musical Terms, ‘fpcdis for Peference. 
National Hymn and Tune Book, 


(g0cts). Full of the very best tunes for opening and 
closing schools. 


'Emerson’s Vocal Method, cs: 1 


the best low-priced book for the purpose. 


Parlor Organ Instruction Book. ¢s:.so) 


By A.N. Jounson. Is wonderfully easy, interesting 
and thorough. 


iano Instructor 


undreds of thousands o 





OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girluat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girle fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparin., under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 





The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 


The Special BUSINESS COURSE me.ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


Now is the Time 


TO GET YOUR 





WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD'S, 57 Bromfield St., Boston. 
ders by mail promptly attended to. 


Watches, 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold and 
Silver Watches, 

In Eicy & Stem Wind. 
Also Fine Watch and French Clock Repairing. 
C. W. BALDWIN, 

24, 26, & 28 Bedford Street, 

Formerly 338 Washington St. 


Or- 





Used in 











for the past ten years, —the ““Weed”’ Cog 
Wheel Carpet Sweeper, with positive 
brush motion. Wi.l thoroughly sweep 
any floor, from the bare boards to the 
thickest plush carpet. We also manao- 
facture the “Hub,” a very simple and 
reliable Rubber Wheel Sweeper. 

All kinds of Sweepers repaired or ex- 
changed. 

The Weed Carpet Sweeper Co., No. 
12 Portland Street, Boston, 


the best 





Houses 


Miss M. S. NEWMAN, 
FLORIST. 


Special inducements offered to parties desiring 
regular supplies of Flowers for the Season. 


27 A Beacon St., Cor, Bowdoin St, 
NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’ says 
William Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman's daties,"’ says 
Col. Higginson. 








. 





New cheap edition, paper binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial .. $1.00. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No.5 PARK STREET, . BOSTON. 


KIDNEY WORT: 














?KIDNEY-WORT : 





TEE 


Atlantic Monthly 
FOR (882 


Will be of the same sterling and varied excellence as 
heretofore, giving the best Serial and Short Stories, 
Essays, Sketches, Poetry, Criticism, and discussion 
of important Timely Topics. It will contain 


SERIAL STORIES 
—By— 


THOMAS HARDY, 
the eminent English novelist; 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
“Friends,” “‘The Gates Ajar,”’ etc.; 
W. H. BISHOP, author of “Detmold”’; 
GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, author of “A 
Study of Hawthorne.” 


THE ATLANTIC WRITERS 


include, besides many others, 


author of 





H, W. Longfellow, C. D. Warner, 

J. G. Whittier, T. W. Higginson, 
O. W. Holmes, E. L. Godkin, 

J, R. Lowell, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
E. C. Stedman, John Burroughs, 
W. D. Howells. Edward Everett Hale, 
ped James, Jr., Lucy Larcom, 
Phillips Brooks, John Fiske, 
Richard Grant White, James Parton, 

T. B. Aldrich, H. H. 

Horace E. Scudder, Celia Thaxter, 
Roee Terry Cooke, Edgar Fawcett. 





"Tue Arvantic furnishes in the course of the 
year as much reading as is containedin Twenty 
Ordinary Books of 300 pages each. 





«We do not know of any exercise which gives the 
patriotic American a more lively and grateful sense 
of the superiority of the best magazine literature in 
this country to pottemiess publications of the same 
class in Europe than turning over the pages of a bound 
volume of Tue ATLANTIC MonTHLY. There is noth- 
ing in Englan : which compares favorably with this 
excellent pnblication.”—{New York Tribune. 

“Well established at the best representative of 
American periodical literature which eypeats to read- 
ers by ite own charms.”’"—j New York Evening Post. 





TERMS: $400a year, in advance, postage free. 
With superb life-size portrait of Emerson (new), 
Longfellow, Bryant, hittier, Lowell, or Holmes, 
$5.00; with two portraits, $6.00; with three, $7.00; 
with four, $°.00; with five, $9.00; with all six por- 
traite, $10.00. 





January Number now ready, containing 

Police Report, W. D. Howells. 

An Echo of Passion, The first three chap- 
ters of a Serial story by George P. Lathrop. 

John Baptist at the Jordan. The first of 
aseries of exccedingly interesting articles on the 
Life and Times of Jesus Christ. By Edward E. 
Hale. 

Studies in the South, The first of an impor- 
tant series of papers by the author of ‘Certain 
Dangerous Tendencies in American Life.” 

And other Stories, Essays, Poems, and Reviews, by 
H. H., J. T. Trowbridge, Elizabeth Robins, Edith 
M. Thomas, A. G. Bradiey, John Fiske, Horace 
E. Scudder, 8. A, L. E. M., and others. 

Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, 
or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,Boston. 


A Selected List of 
D. Lothrop & Company's 
New Books 


FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON OF 1881-2. 











A Family Flight : 
THROUGH FRANCE, GERMANY, NORWAY AND 
SWITZERLAND. 


By REV. E. E. HALE and MISS SUSAN HALE. 
The elegance of this volume, the populacity of its 
authors. the amusing adventures of the party, its 
graphic descriptions of sights and places, with nu- 
merous and authentic illustrations, will make it the 
most popular and desirable book for juveniles of the 
year. Quarto, extra cloth, tinted edges, $2.50. 


All Aboard for Sunrise Lands. 


By EDWARD A. RAND. A fascinating and faith- 
ful account of the trip of a party of boys with their 
uncle, who is a sea-captain, from C_lifornia across 
the Pacific to Japan, with adventures in Australia, 
China, and the Eastern seas. Containe more matter 
than any other book of its class. Enriched with 
more than one hundred and fifty illustratious. With 
artistic chromo board cover, $1.75. Extra cloth bind- 
ing, $2.25 


Wide Awake Pleasure Book, 
L. The New Volume, 1881. 


Because of the great advance WipE Awake has 
made in artistic and literary merit, the publishers 
make a new departure in issuing the first volume of 
the current year, as the volume for the bolidays, in- 
stead as heretofore of the first volume of the previ- 
ous year. 

The London Christian World, in reviewing the 
monthly numbers of the present year says: “WipE 
AWAKE is the best juvenile magazine in the world.” 
The fact that this magnificent volume with its 300 
engravings from original drawings by our best ar- 
tists, illustrating original stories, poems and sketch- 
es by favorite authors, is finer and more attractive 
and at the same time larger and cheaper than any 
other volume of its class, will secure for it an enor- 
moussale, The lithograph cover is from the prize 
Soden, in ten colors, and was selected from several 
hundred that were offered in gegen. and is 
very artistic. Quarto, boards, $1.50. Extra cloth 
binding, $2.00. 

The new design for cloth cover aleo received the 
highest prize in class A, according to our offer, and 
is everywhere admired. Volume A, B,C, D, E, F, 
G, H, i, J. and K, may also be had of the publishers, 
$2 eaeme, board cover, $1.50. Extra cloth binding, 


Under Foot; 


OR, WHAT HARRY AND NELLIE SAW OF THE 
EARTH’s TREASURES. 


By LAURA D. NICHOLS. Amusing story and 
valuable information charmingly combined. Fully 
illustrated. Quarto. Ys elegant chromo cover, 
designod by ROBERT LEWIS. $1.25, A compan- 
ion volume to Overhead; or, What Harry and Nellie 
saw in the heavens. 


Doctor Dick. 


By KATE TANNATT WOODS. A sequel to: Six 
vi 50. Rebels. L[llustrated by BOZ. 12mo, cloth, 
1.50. 


King Grimalkum and Pussy- 
anita. 
OR, THE CATS’ ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


By MRS. A. M. DIAZ. Nothing conld be imag- 
ined funnier than this Cate’ Arabian Nights. Tne 
illustrations are drawn by Francis, Box, Palmer Cox 
and others, while the story i- told in Mrs. Diaz's 
best humor. There is no one in the family circle teo 
young to appreciate it, or too old to enjoy it. Elegant 


and appropriate cover in colors and siver. Quarto, 
$'.25, 





By the Author ef “One Summer.” 





SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. 


AUNT SERENA, 


BY BLANCHE W. HOWARD. $1.25. 


“Full of tender touches, humor, and pathos.”—New 
York Witness. 


“Replete with refined humor.”—Boston Herald, 


“Setting aside its fascination as a story, it is a 
bright, fresh, clean-cut piece of literary work, uncon- 
ventional in tone and independent in spirit. © 
Miss Howard is entitled to a high place among the 
best writers of American fiction.”—Boston Transcript, 





Eleanor Maitland. 


A novel, By Mrs, CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 
One Volume, 16mo. $1.25. 


“It is a work full of thought, wit, beauty, and re- 
finement; the pen has scarcely made one false stroke 
in it throughout; and the book * * * will give 
almost unalloyed enjoyment to a very wide circle of 
readers,”—Literary World. 


“A story, the heroine of which is serious, without 
being heavy or sorrowful; a woman who is always 
lovely, gracious and strong, and in fact altogether a 
gentlewoman who is as guileless and sweet as she is 
steadfast, and who regulates the affairs of her life by 
her sincerest convictions of duty, her instinctive de- 
licacy and a lofty consciousness of that consideration 
which always is due to others, while not for an in- 
stant forgetting that respect which belongs to herself, 
It is a long time since a thoroughbred lady has been 
portrayed in our literature. On the contrary, it has 
been the aim of writers of both sexes to make her gro- 
tesque whenever she has not been criminal; silly or 
wicked whenever she has been beautiful; selfish when 
she was a child of good fortune, and absurdly+vulgar 
whenever it was possible. But Eleanor Maitland is 
just the woman whom every mother would gladly 
choose as her daughter’s standard of excellence and 
elegance.”—N. Y. Home Journal. 


The Imitation of Christ. 
BY THOMAS A KEMPIS. : vol. t6mo. Red 
edges. $2.00. 


A carefully revised translation of this chief classic 
of Christian devotion, illustrated with upwards of 
330 ecclesiastical vignettes. 


“An exquisitely beautiful edition."—Advance. 


“This imperishable book of devotion.”—Lutheran 
Observer. 


“The finest edition yet printed in America."—N. Y, 
Times. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
Ready December 15, 


In Season for the Holidays. 








Common Sense About Women, 


By T. W. HIGGINSON. Treating of: 1. Physiolo- 
Bi 2. Temperance. 3. Home. 4, Society. 5. 
ducation. 6. Industry. 7. Principles of Gov- 
ernment. 8. Suffrage, and objections to Suffrage. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


NOW READY. 
Who Wrote It? 


An Index to the Authorship of the most noted works 
in ancient and modern literature. By WM. A. and 
CHAS. G. WHEELER. .00. 

President Noah Porter, of Yale College, writes: 
“The volume ‘Who Wrote It,’ like everything which 
came from the hands of its author, gives abundant 
evidence of the painstaking accuracy and the breadth 
of research which characterized all his work. It 
will finda place on the table of many a critic fand 
student o/ literature.”’ 


New England Bird Life. 


Being amannalof New England Ornithology. Re 
vised and edited from manuscript of Winfrid A. 
Stearns, member of the Nutall Ornithological Club, 
etc. By DR. ELLIOTT CONES, U. 8. A., mem- 
ber of the Ramee tc. Part I. Oscines (Singing 


e 
Birds), illustrated, $2.50. 
“To say the book is exceedingly well written 
would be doing it scant justice. Dr. Cones’ brilliant 
talents in this respect are already well known, but 
we have, perbapss never had so striking a proof of 
them as is afforded by the present volume. The 
work has been done so thoroughly, that in point of 
completeness it is almost perfect—so correctly that 
but few points are open to criticism—so concisel 
that 138 species are treated in 270 octavo pages, an 
the arrangement of the whole is masterly. Grace- 
fully turned descriptive passages and 6 ling bits 
of commentary everywhere enliven the subject, as 
the brighter colors of an old piece of tapestry set off 
its more sombre background.’’—Bulletin of the Nut 
all Ornithological Clab. 


Life of Horace Mann. 
By Lo WIFE. A new edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


50. 

“Tt isa sterling biography, which no educated 
American can afford not to read. It is only partial 
praise to call the book deeply interesting. te vivifies 
and inspires.’’—Atlantic Monthly. 


Nez Perce Joseph. 


An account of his ancestors, his lands, his confeder- 
ates, his enemies, his murders, his war, his pursuit 
and capture. By OLIVER O. HOWARD, B: 
General U. 8. A., and Supt. West Point. Wi 
maps and portraits. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $2.50, 
{tis a vivid, faithful and interesting narrative of 

wonderful energy and endurance in pursuit of 1821 - 

miles of “Joseph,” the Indian Chief, who, taking 
with him his men, women and children, in order to 
avoid or deceive hie pursuer, had to traverse even 
greater distance. ith maps showing the country 
of the campaign and heliotype portraits of “Gen. 
Howard” and “Chief Joseph.” 


Wendell Phillips’s Speeches 


and Lectures. 
A new library edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 





For saie by all Booksellers and sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. Catalogues free on application. 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS,; 
47 Franklin Street, up stairs, Boston. 
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All communications for the Woman’s JouRNAL 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
businesses department of the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, ton. Remittances in Registered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until! an explicit order is re- 
eeived by the publi-her to discontinue and unti) pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals, This ey 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are cnet requested to note the ex- 

{ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
Por the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 








THE MASSACHUSETTS PETITIONS. 

The Massachusetts petitions for Woman 
Suffrage should be forwarded at once to 
No. 5 Park street, Boston. They will be 
registered and sent by us to the representa- 
tive of the town from which the petition 
comes. The joint special committee is now 
organized, and the sooner the question 
comes up the more probable will be our 
success. Twenty-nine petitions contain- 
ing 1181 signatures were sent in last 
Monday. More are daily arriving. A pub- 
lic hearing will soon be announced. Let 
every Suffragist, man and woman, call on 
their Senator and Representatives, and ask 
them to vote and work for Municipal Suf- 
frage for women. H. B. B. 





LOOK TO THE TOWN MEETINGS, 

This week, in accordance with the vote 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety at its late meeting, letters have been 
sent to the selectmen of every town in the 
State, asking them to insert the following 
article in the warrant for the town meet- 
ing, viz.: ‘“Tosee whether the town will, by 
its vote or otherwise, ask the Legislature to 
extend to women who are citizens the right 
to hold town offices, and to vote in town 
affairs, on the same terms as male citizens,” 

Last year the same plan was pursued, and 
promptly responded to by several towns, 
though many others passed the article over. 
But this year Governor Long, in his mes- 
sage, says expressly, ‘‘I approve of testing 
Woman Suffrage in municipal elections.” 
This expression of the Governor will influ- 
ence the action of the Legislature, and if 
Senators and Representatives are supported 
by the affirmative votes of their constituents 
in the town meetings, we shall have reason- 
able ground to expect Municipal Suffrage 
will be secured this winter. 

It is, therefore, most important that Suf- 
fragists in every town should see that the 
above-named article is put into the town 
warrant. Those who kindly did this work 
last year will no doubt do it again, with the 
hope that we shall not need to do it hereaf- 
ter, to secure this measure. 

In the case of the slave, the same efforts 
had to be many times repeated before he 
had his rights. If there is similar need for 
the rights of women, we are sure it will be 
accepted, and acted on. The selectmen 
may put the article in the warrant, at the 
request of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. But if not, the request 
of ten legal voters will secure its insertion. 
Then when the town meeting comes, some 
friend of the measure should move its 
adoption, supported by the message of 
one of the most popular governors the State 
ever had. Every town in the State should 
vote for it. 

It is very clear that women who pay their 
town taxes, and are involved in every invter- 
est of the town, are in all fairness entitled 
to vote on town affairs. Massachusetts 
men should be just to the women of their 
own State. L. 8. 





a 
ANOTHER GOOD SIGN. 

The Vermont Officers’ Reunion Society 
held their annual meeting at White River 
Junction, January 5. Generals, colonels, 
men with the title of Honorable, men who 
had left an arm on some far-away battle 
field, captains, sergeants, chaplains, adju- 
tants, surgeons, lieutenants, were there, 
and if there is any other military title it 
was represented. 

In the evening the veterans formed into 
column by regiments under the call of the 
marshal, and marched to the Methodist 
church, where the address was delivered 
by Col. Albert Clarke, for many years the 
able editor and proprietor of the St. Albans 
Messenger, a man of honorable mark in Ver- 
mont as a vigorous journalist, an enlighten 
ed and progressive legislator on all ques 
tions of social reform. The reputation of 
Mr. Clarke drew together an excellent au- 
dience of citizens in the vicinity; the church 
was handsomely decorated with flags, the 
pictures of Hancock and Garfield hanging 
behind the pulpit. 

The address was forcible, eloquent and 
full of reminiscences that must have stirred 


| even a gleam of interest. 


those old veterans of the war, and it is well 
worth reading by civilians. But that part 
of the speech which shows the gain to Suf- 
frage is found in the grouping Col. Clarke 
made of new questions. He said: 

“The war has been long ended. Public 
opinion begins to crystallize in new and old 
groups about new issues. Questions of 
finance and of transportation, of civil ser- 
vice and of foreign policy, of means of or- 
der and the rights of woman, are doing to 
the old differences what the rains and sun- 
shine are doing to the old forts,” 

A few years ago ‘the rights of woman” 
would not have been thought of, sti:] less 
counted, on such an occasion. When the 
men who fought out the late war take up 
the just claim of women for equal rights, 
it will not have long to wait for its victory. 
The boys in blue, and the men who led 
them, had the helping care of women in 
their sore need. Now, women ought to 
be able to count upon the late soldiers to 
help them in their struggle for equal rights. 
Colonel Clarke leads the way. L. 8. 
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SEND IN YOUR PETITIONS. 





Our friends who are circulating Woman 
Suffrage petitions in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Gonnecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Virginia and Mississippi, should send in 
these petitions immediately, as the Legisla- 
tures of these States are now in session. 
The Louisiana Legislature will meet in May. 
In all the States named, excepting Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New York and 
New Jersey, the legislative sessions are 
biennial, and there will not be another op- 
portunity for two years to come. These pe- 
titions may be sent directly to the office of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association, 
5 Park street, Boston, and will be forward- 
ed at once. 

In al] these Siates except Massachusetts 
it will be as well for our friends to send 
their petitions directly to some member of 
their Legislature, known to be friendly to 
the object, to be by him presented. An ef- 
fort should be made in each State Legisla- 
ture to obtain a joint specia] committee on 
Woman Suffrage, to whom these petitions 
should be referred, and before whom a hear- 
ing should be had. 

In all the States not named above, the 
Legislature will meet next year, and no ac- 
tion can be taken until then. But no time 
should be lost in forming State societies in 
each of these. By the decision of the Unit- 
ed States courts, the regulation of Suffrage 
belongs exclusively to the States. It is in 
the States, therefore, that the practical bat- 
tle must be fought and won. Hence the 
paramount need of State societies and State 
work. An active association auxiliary to 
the American Society, should be formed 
and maintained in every State, to push the 
question in the Legislature. 

H. B. BLAcKWELL, Cor Sec. 

> eo 
MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE AS- 
SOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association was held 
Thursday afternoon of last week, at the 
rooms of the Women’s Club, on Park street. 
It was a very interesting meeting and was 
very fully attended. Miss Abby W. May, 
the president of the association, called the 
meeting to order, and made a brief and 
gracious speech of welcome to delegates and 
friends. She supplemented her address by 
tendering her resignation of the presidency, 
which she has held ever since the associa- 
tion was formed, and the duties of which 
she has discharged most ably and to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the members. The sec- 
retary, Miss Annette P. Rogers, then read 
the report for the year, which was in brief 
the account of what the association had 
done in the way of practical work curing 
the year. This has largely consisted in 
holding meetings at various points, sending 
speakers to such localities as it was thought 
needed the right word spoken, in distribut- 
ing suffrage literature, and in every way 
keeping alive the interest that was already 
arousec and kindling new zeal in the indif- 
ferent. The latter has been the hardest task 
of all; for, as Miss Eastman very pertinently 
said, ‘‘there are no persons so satisfied with 
what they have as those who are wilfully 
ignorant of what they have not.” On the 
whole, however, the report was hopeful, 
and was evidently a reflection of the leading 
spirits of the association. The same thing 
may be said of the reports from various lo- 
calities which were presented by the dele- 
gates, either in person or by written reports 
sent to be read by the secretary. All of 
them showed the women wide awake and 
alert, and although there was no perceptible 
gain in numbers in most of their localities, 
yet in nearly every town the women held 
their own. The most despondent report 
came from Cape Cod, where, the delegate 
said, it was next to impossible to arouse 
Men were bitter- 
ly opposed, and the women are either in- 
different or afraid. They seem to have no 
conception of any personal responsibility in 
the matter, and most of them are quite con- 
tent to leave everything to ‘‘him,” no matter 





the very depths of heart and memory of 


waether “he” be wise or foolish in his judg- 


ment. It ia all one to her; she reflects fool- 
ishness, and is as happy in it, negatively, as 
if it were the deepest wisdom, evidently not 
appreciating the difference between them. 
The reports presented were from Essex 
county, Norfolk county, Plymouth county, 
Nantucket county, Hampshire county, 
Hampden county, Barnstable, Pittsfield, 
Bristol county, Franklin county and Wor- 
cester county. A nominating committee, 
consisting of Mrs. North, Miss Sprague, 
Miss Lougee, Miss Burke and Mrs. Smith 
was appointed by the chair, after which 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe made a short ad- 
dress, followed by Miss Mary F. Eastman, 
who gave some of her experience in the 
communities in which she had been during 
the past year. She thought women werc 
altogether too indifferent on the question of 
educstion. She was glad Schoo! Suffrage 
came before temperance Suffrage, as she 
thought women ought to become alert on 
this topic. They were so awake to the 
evils of intemperance that she feared they 
might be over-zealous, but there was no 
danger of their being over-zealous on this 
question, which was of the utmost import- 
ance to the community and country. The 
nominating committee then reported, prem- 
ising their report with the statement that 
they could not accept Miss May’s resigna- 
tion. The following officers were elected: 
President, Miss Abby W. May; vice-presi- 
dent, Mre. Ednah D. Cheney; secretary, 
Miss Annette P. Rogers; treasurer, Mrs. H. 
Whitman; and twenty directors. The 
nomination of Miss May was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm, and she reconsider- 
ed the decision and accepted the nomina 
tion. The meeting was adjourned after a 
short and informal discussion, in which 
Mrs. Eastman, Miss Lilian Clarke, Miss 
Burke and Mrs. Smith participated. 


2 
nd 


WOMEN COLLEGE GRADUATES. 





A meeting of women college graduates 
was held at Chauncy hall on Saturday for 
the purpose of forming an association of 
collegiate alumnex. About seventy were 
present, graduates of Oberlin College, Wis- 
consin University, Michigan University, 
Vassar College, Cornell University, Boston 
University, Smith College and Wellesley 
College. Ellen H. Richards of Vassar pre- 
sided, and Mary S. Locke of Smith acted as 
secretary. Remarks cordially indorsing the 
project were made by representatives of 
the various colleges and universities. Sug- 
gestions were made in regard to the scope 
of the association, and the opinion was gen- 
eral that the influence of college-trained wo- 
men might be concentrated and utilized by 
means of such an association, aside from the 
good to be attained by the opportunity 
for interchange of thought and feeling 
between minds of different training, but 
kindred interests. A constitution was 
adopted, in which the object of the 
association is said to be ‘‘to unite alumne 
of different institutions for practical 
educational work.” Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
who graduated from Oberlin College in 
1846, spoke a few words, referring to the 
old college days and to the new interests 
which constantly cal] for the assistance of 
young women thoroughly equipped for 
work. The following board of officers was 
then unanimously elected :— 

President, Jennie Field Bashford, Wis- 
consin University, '74. Vice-president, 
Florence M. Cushing, Vassar College, ’74 
Secretary, Marion Talbot, Boston Universi- 
ty, ’80. Treasurer, Margaret Hicks, Cornell 
University, "78. Directors, Alice E. Free- 
man, Michigan University, 76; Anna E. 
F. Morgan, Oberlin College, ’96; Harriet M. 
Pierce, Wellesley College, ’80; Kate E. Mor- 
ris, Smith College, ’78; Ellen H. Richards, 
Vassar College, ’70. 
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UNCONSCIOUS HELPERS. 

It was my privilege during the last week 
to attend the annual meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Board of Missions in Mount Vernon 
church, Boston. Owing to the extreme in- 
clemency of the weather the church, which 
is often filled to overflowing at these meet- 
ings, was not entirely full. The audience 
assembled, however, was to my mind the 
finest looking assemblage of women that I 
have ever seen gathered. It represented 
the active, enlightened and deeply religious 
women of the Congregational churches of 
the Atlantic States. They were, for the 
most part, women of mature years, few un- 
der thirty-five. Of the manner of conduct- 
ing the meeting hardly too much can be 
said in praise. The presiding officer, digni- 
fied and judicious, was yet enthusiastic 
enough to prove an inspiring leader. The 
report of the secretary, occupying some 
forty minutes in the reading, was a most 
interesting resumé of the year’s work of this 
society. Lt showed one hundred and thirty- 
six missionaries and native Bible women in 
the service of the board, and one hundred 
and fourteen schools under its supervision. 
By the treasurer’s report it was seen that 
over $132,000 had passed through her hands 
in the twelve months, while the expenses of 
the society have hardly been ten per cent of 
that sum. 

The devotional meeting following the ad- 








dress,by a returned lady missionary was of 





great interest, and was taken part in by at 
least thirty ladies. To one who has attend- 
ed these meetings since the organization of 
the society fourteen years ago, a vast im- 
provement is seen in their dignity and inter- 
est. Then, difficulty was found in hearing 
the speakers; last week I think scarcely a 
word of a prayer or an address was lost by 
an attentive auditor. 

Yet the thought came to me, and came 
bitterly,as I looked over that assemblage of 
women,—happy women, as their faces 
showed, wealthy, tenderly cared-for women, 
as their rich furs and velvets proved,—that it 
is just such as these who are the Suffragist’s 
worstenemies. They are women who have 
rights enough; women who have no time to 
give, out of their busy lives, to questions of 
state, women whose husbands and sons not 
only represent them in name but in truth; 
women who shrink from publicity except 
for the sake of the Lord Jesus. I doubt 
whether, among those several hundred wo- 
men, fifty either desire or believe in Woman 
Suffrage. 

Nevertheless, while opposing usin theorv, 
these ladies are in practice giving us sub- 
stantial aid. They are proving the right 
and the ability of women to meet in con- 
vention for the discussion of important 
themes. They are proving the right and 
ability of women to raise, care for, and dis- 
pemse large sums of money. They are 
awakening and fostering among the women 
of our churches an interest in topics outside 
the narrowing and petty details of every-day 
life. They are teaching the Christian wo- 
men to think. Ican but believe that be- 
fore many years the Christian women of 
our land will be brought to see that it is not 
alone the Zulu or Armenian woman who 
needs their aid, but that women at their 
own doors are suffering for rights, protec- 
tion, and privileges which their influence 
must give them. They will yet see that it 
is refined selfishness to refuse to plead the 
cause of the suffering and down-trodden wo- 
men of their own land who can not plead 
for themselves. ov. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 





On Friday of last week Boston University 
came into possession of $2,000,000 bequeath- 
ed to it ten years ago by Isaac Rich, of this 
city. The students and faculty held a jubi- 
lee on theoccasion, The students gathered 
in the chapel, a senior in the chair, and the 
faculty were waited upon and escorted to 
the scene by a committee of young ladies, 
and a couple of hours were occupied with 
music and speeches by President W. F. 
Warren, Dr. J. W. Lindsay, dean of the 
college of liberal arts, Dr. J. E. Latimer, 
dean of the theological school, Prof. Borden 
P. Bowne, Prof. Trueman H. Kimpton, and 
others. 

The friends of co-education will. rejoice 
in this good fortune to Boston University, 
as they have been proud of its patient wait- 
ing in unpretentious quarters, till it should 
receive this legacy. With the advantages 
which Boston furnishes, this university, 
with the large fortune just received, may 
easily become the most desirable place for 
students, But it should make half its pro- 
fessors and faculty and trustees, women. 
This is a fundamental lack in all colleges. 
It will sooner or later be found that their 
best good will come only when the wisdom 
of men and women is combined in their 
management. L. 8. 





SILENT WORK FOR SUFFRAGE, 


When I read articles in the JouRNAL 
reproaching Suffragists for not working for 
the cause they believe in, my conscience 
pricks me a little; and yet, on second 
thoughts, I feel that ‘t ought to acquit me. 
Shall I tell your readers how things are with 
me, and, I believe, with many others? 

I belong to no Suffrage society. I have 
been to no lecture on equal rights for several 
years. I can afford only a little money to 
help the active workers. The case is pretty 
black, is it not? It is nearly four years 
since I left college. Up to that time I had 
been surrounded by girls who were, in 
general, eager believers in Woman Suffrage; 
we had a society which, though not a Suf- 
frage society, yet served to keep the interest 
in suffrage active in its members, and to 
arouse interest and make converts among 
outsiders. 

For four years I have had nothing of the 
kind. My business is to teach, to see that 
my own work is done well, and to lead my 
boys and girls to do the best work of which 
they are capable. I am notable tocarry on 
more than one active work at once. I have 
an unusually good constitution, but for two 
years I needed all the strength [ had to do 
my work well and keep my health. I work- 
ed fifteen hours a day much of the time. 
What time had I left for Suffrage work? 
Was it not better that I should succeed in 
my profession, although it took all my 
strength, than that I should do barely pas- 
sable work, and hear it said that that was all 
a woman could expect todo? I had per- 
sonal pride for one thing, but I think my 
pride as a woman was still stronger. Noth- 
ing hurts me more than to hear, as one 
must occasionally, thatone of our college 
girls is neglecting her work, is not doing 





well. Of course we hear that of the boys 
too, but it doesn’t touch me so nearly. I 
believe in working for woman’s cause in 
general, but the first step is to do one’s own 
work well. 

Last year my work was comparatively 
easy, and I began to look abeut me. If we 
teachers are to work for woman, I think we 
shall find the material to work with in our 
school rooms. My boys and girls vary in 
age from fifteen to twenty-one: ‘They are 
like most boys and girls of that age, lively, 
fond of fun, rather thoughtless, more in- 
terested in one another than in public 
affairs, but quick in sympathy, impressible, 


and ready to meet half-way any efforts on‘ 


my part to make friends with them. Fora 
year and a half I have made a special effort 
in this direction. The ordinary friendly 
relation, such as usually exists between 
teachers and pupils as classes, already exist- 
ed; but I wished this to become a personal 
relation between me and each of my pupils 
as individuals. I often wonder at the slight 
effort it takes to remove the barrier raised 
by our relative positions and by difference 
in age. With the girls especially the way 
is easy, and when once this friendship is 
established one’s influence is vastly increas- 
ed. My girls come to me with all kinds of 
questions, from lessons, reading, and dress, 
to the deeper sorrows and joys of life. I 
don’t mean to say that each of them has 
come to me about all these things, but that 
by one or another I have been consulted on 
all. One day I rejoice in getting a girl to 
give up trashy reading; another day a girl 
promises me to wear shoulder-straps, and 
then comes to me every day to tell me how 
comfortable they are; again, a message 
comes from a mother that she is thankful 
that I will not let the girls go out into the 
cold without being properly wrapped up. 
Of course it is not much that can be accom- 
plished in this way every day, but with 
constant care it may amount to something 
in time. If only one girl can be led to 
dress sensibly, read sensible books, and 
think for herself, it is just so much toward 
helping the whole race. 

As occasion offers I talk with them of our 
rights and wrongs and duties as women. 
Half of my girls are Suffragists, or in a fair 
way to become so. Such of them as wish 
to do so come to me once in two weeks to 
lead with me. We are reading American 
poetry now, but we talk on any subject that 
comes up. Before the year is over 1 hope 
to read with them Miss Cobbe’s ‘Duties of 
Women.” I hope that the truth may thus 
gradually dawn on them. 

My boys and [are pretty good friends tou, 
though on many subjects I have not ven- 
tured with them as with the girls. I try to 
reach them on certain topics through the 
medium of class-work. I try to make 
Cesar and Cicero and Roman politics touch 
on modern questions as much as possible. 
I don’t know a better text fora sermon than 
some of the passages of Cicero’s invective. 
One gets a chance there to give one’s ideas 
on temperance, social morals, and public 
life; briefly, of course, and more by causing 
them to read thoroughly and consider care- 
fully the examples before them, than by 
any actual talking. Some read carelessly, 
in spite of all effort to make them think; 
but some do think and do see how the old 
times aid us in working out modern ques- 
tions. 

Is not this the kind of work, to which 
many of us must confine ourselves, long as 
we may to give more active aid to hasten 
on the day of freedom? We long for that 
equally with you; our ears tingle with the 
blows we receive; our hearts are sore with 
waiting; we are proud of you, women and 
men, who are fighting for us all, but this 
seems to be the work required of us. Shall 
we not do it? J. B.C. 

Flint, Mich. 

-- ©Se- ——__— 
PRESIDENT ARTHUR’S MISTAKE, 





‘‘We regret to learn that one of the first 
acts of President Arthur has been to issue 
an authoritative announcement that in the 
future no government appointments will be 
given to women. Women are no longer 
regarded as eligible for clerkships in the 
post-offices, pension agencies, etc., and thug 
one promising opening for the employment 
of women has been abruptly closed. No 
reason is given officially, but in private it is 
admitted that the reason for the new ukase 
is the dissatisfaction of ‘the party’ at fe- 
maleappointments. Women have no votes. 
Why should they not be sacrificed to the 
greedy swarm of office-seekers whose sup- 
port can be reckoned upon at the polls? 
The action of the President materially 
strengthens the case for Woman Suffrage.” 
—Pail Mall Budget. 
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1N MEMORIAM, 


THOMAS R. GOULD. 


Many friends and admirers of the rare 
intejlectual and personal qualities of this 
lamented artist, have spoken of him, but 
no word of praise has sunk so deeply into 
the heart of one who has known him for 
nearly forty years, as those of Dr. Buartol: 
‘‘No woman suffered by him’”—which were 
deeply and significantly true. 

When young, handsome and gifted, he 
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was a favorite in social circles, but his rela- 
tion to the young ladies of his acquaintance 
was simple, respectful and earnest. His 
conversation on literary or spiritual themes 
recognized in them an equal capacity and 
interest for the highest thought, and was 
never tainted by an impertinent condescen- 
sion or insulting flippancy. I cannot recall 
an instance of vapid compliment or unmén- 
ly assertion of superiority. 

His standard of chastity for himself, as 
for all men, was the ideal one—that of Jesus, 
whom he believed should be no less a mod- 
el in this than im other relations. As a 
lover the same earnestness and nobility of 
feeling manifested itself, and as a husband 
he was unselfish and devoted, always pre- 
serving-a chivalric and poetic admiration 
for the woman who shared his life. 

But perhaps even more remarkable was 
his love for and pride in his mother. When 
a young man, she was the chosen compan- 
jon of his highest pleasure. He wanted her 
to enjoy Booth’s acting with him, and he 
was never quite happy in his most cherished 
acquaintances till she shared the friendship. 
The last time I saw him he told me of the 
mental vigor which still remained to her at 
her very advanced age, and that she was 
still his best correspondent, giving him all 
the artistic and literary news from Boston 
which he prized so much. 

Under the immediate pressure of sorrow 
for his personal loss, it is too early to esti- 
mate critically his work as an artist, but it 
would be a wrong to ourselves and to him 
not to place on his grave this “garland of 
pure white,” due only to the men who are 
known to be truly men, by their recogni- 
tion of and respect for women. 

Perhaps I may be misunderstood if I do 
not add that I cannot tell what opinions 
Mr. Gould held in regard to the movement 
for Woman Suffrage. Rather esthetic and 
intellectual than practical and reformatory, 
he probably never saw the direct relation 
of this question to woman’s actual life so 
clearly as‘to feel much interest init. But 
in his own life and character he helped to- 
wards the solution of that far wider prob- 
lem—the whole relation of the differing 
sexes. E. D. C. 

















~ NOTES AND NEWS, 


Petitions to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture should be sent in now, or before long. 





There are 184 students at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, eighteen of this number being wo- 
men. 

New Hampshire has now a law making 
education compulsory. It went into effect 
January 1. 


Woman Suffrage societies were organized 
at Blue Springs and Wymore the last week 
of the old year. 


The fifty-fourth annual exhibition of 
Chauncy Hall Schoo!) will be held on Thurs- 
day, February 9. 


Graduates and undergraduates at Oxford, 
with some ladies, have just formed a 
Browning Society there. 


The estate of the late Senator Carpenter, 
of Wisconsin, yields upward of $100,000 to 
his widow and daughter. 


A large number of Woman Suffrage peti- 
tions were sent in to the Legislature in this 
State on Monday of this week. 


Mrs. Caroline Richings-Bernard, the well- 
known singer and actress, died in Rich- 
mond on Saturday, of small-pox. 


Bayard Taylor left five hundred sketches, 
in oils and water colors, made while jour- 
neying in Northern Europe with knapsack 
and cane. 


A memorial tablet to Dr. Leonard Bacon 
will be placed in Center Church, at New 
Haven, and an historica! address will be 
spoken at its unveiling. 


Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, gave a 
dinner last night at Wormley’s Hotel in 
honor of Judge J. M. Gray’s elevation to 
the Supreme Court bench. 


G.W. Williams, the colored member of the 
Ohio House of Representatives, has nearly 
completed his history of his race in Ameri- 
ca, and wiil publish it in the spring. 

Our readers in Ohio should take notice of 
the appeal of Mrs. R. A. S. Janney of Co- 
lumbus, in the Woman’s JouRNAL of last 
— There should be a strong society in 

hio, 


The Girard fund for the support of the 
Girard College, Philadelphia amounted last 
year to $900,000. With improved business 
itis said it will easily net $1,000,000 in 
1882. 


Mexican girls adorn their hair with fire- 
flies, and as they move through dimly- 
lightea rooms, or about the streets, their 
living jewels flash and gleam as never dia- 
Mmonds could. 


The people of Leipsic have just celebrated 
the four hundredth anniversary of the in- 
troduction of printing into that city, long 
80 famous as the centre of the publishing 
activity of Germany. 


A shipment of 7,500,000,000 silk worm 
€ggs passed through Denver lately. Three 
Car loads in transit across the continent. 


The eggs were purchased in Japan, and are 
en route to Milan, Italy. 

The Jewish Messenger celebrated recently 
its twenty-fifth anniversary, and the end of 
its fiftieth volume. The memoir and por- 
trait of Rev. 8. M. Isaacs, its founder, is 
published as a supplement. 


Women have served on vestries in the 
Episcopal Church, but Bishop Whipple of 
Minnesota is making the venture of licen- 
sing two women in his diocese to serve as 
lay-readers.—Rutland Herald. 


Governor Long, of Massachusetts, in his 
message to the Legislature, recommends the 
passage of a law giving the ballot to wo- 
men, and it is said that the Legislature is 
disposed to try the experiment. 


The overseers of Harvard College have 
finally voted—11 to 6—to accept an offered 
fund, the income of which is to be used for 
the medical education of women. The 
Providence Journal adds, ‘‘It does move.” 


Johr G. Kimball, of Dalton, Vt., died at 
the State prison, at Concord, last week. 
He received a thirty years’ sentence, in 
1877, after pleading guilty of murder in the 
second degree in whipping his wife to 
death. 


A benevolent society for work among 
women and children has recently been or- 
ganized by young ladies connected with 
some of the most wealthy and prominent 
families of the Greek Christians in Bey- 
rout. 


The ‘‘ladies’ four” has lately been seen 
rowing on the river at Oxford, England, 
manned (or rather womaned) by young la- 
dies of the high school. Among the fair 
crew ig the daighter of one of the profes- 
sors. 

A sensible member of the Ohio Legisla- 
ture has introduced a resolution providing 
that every absentee shall forfeit $5 for each 
day’s absence, unless he declares upon his 
honor that such absence was caused by 
reason of sickness or death. 


Senator Hoar is a firm advocate of Mu- 
nicipal Suffrage for women. If the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature is not composed of 
men who are twenty-five years behind the 
times they will give women this right dur- 
ing this session.—Spencer Sun, 


The annual return of the Boston assessors 
to Tax Commissioner Gleason shows that 
the total amount of property belonging to 
churches and charitable institutions exempt 
by law from taxation, is $20,856,400; Jand, 
$10,694,500, and buildings, $10,161,900. 


Richard H. Dana died of inflammation of 
the lungs. He was ill only a few days, 
thinking the while that his cold was unim- 
portant. It was while exam ning the damp 
basilica of St. Paul's that this cold seized 
him. When he died his wife and daugh- 
ters were about him. 


At Oberlin College the total number of 
students is pretty equally divided between 
the sexes, there being 641 males ani 684 fe- 
males. The corps of instruction numbers 
forty, under the presidency of the Rev. 
James H. Fairchild. No liquor is, or can 
be sold in the place. 


The Christian Union for January 5 ap- 
pears with a new and artistic heading, and 
the substitution of Roman for Italic titles 
and head lines. It contains an article on 
the Utah problem, by the late Dr. Bacon, 
which was found unfinished on his desk the 
morning after his death. 


In the Massachusetts House an order was 
adopted, on motion of Mr. Wells of Cam- 
bridge, contemplating the transfer to the 
probate court of all causes of marriage, di- 
vorce and alimony, with proper provisions 
for carrying up questions of law by appeal, 
exception or report, to the Supreme Court. 

There is a total attendance of 354 students 
at the Iowa State University, eighty-five 
taking the collegiate course, eleven of this 
latter number being women. The instruc- 
tion is under the charge of a faculty of sev- 
enteen members, including the president, 
the Rev. George T. Magoun, D. D. — 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe entertained Mr. 
Edwin Booth and Miss Booth, during their 
recent stay in Boston, toa luncheon, fol- 
lowed by a ‘‘reception.” Among the guests 
were Rev. E. E. Hule, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Aldrich, Mrs. 
John A. Andrew and other people of note. 


Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, of Wellesley, 
whose ancestors lived in Watertown, has 
subscribed $10,000 toward a new library 
building in Watertown. Mr. Gilbert Pay- 
son, also a non-resident, has subscribed 
$500 for the same purpose, and other gen- 
tlemen have added something toward the 
fund. 


The Kansas State Teachers’ Association 
held at Topeka, Dec. 27, 28, and 29, was 
the largest, most enthusiastic, and most 
profitable meeting in the history of the or- 
ganization. Four hundred teachers, from 
all parts of the State, were in attendance, 
and Representatives’ Hall in which the ses- 
sions were held, was filled to overflowing. 
Dr. Bishop, of Selina, presided with grace 
and dignity. 


The regular meeting of Sorosis was held 
at Delmonico’s last Monday week. The 





principal subject discussed was codpera- 





tion and its effect on domestic economy. 
Several papers were presevied. Among 
those present from out of the city were 
Miss Alcott, of Concord, and Miss Kate 
Sanborn, of Wellesley College. 


Six clergymen shared in the exercises 
of the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association last week. 
Two Methodist, Revs. J. W. Bashford and 
Annie H. Shaw, two Orthodox Congre- 
gationalist, Revs. Wm. B. Wright and G. 
Y. Washburn, and two Unitarian, Revs. 
Samuel Stewart and Edward A. Horton. 


The New North West, which is the Suf- 
frage organ for Oregon, brought out an in- 
teresting double number for Christmas and 
New Year, with sixteen pages. and a sug- 
gestion that with subscribers enough, they 
would continue that size. We rejoice in 
its success, Its note is always strong and 
clear. 


The death of Delano Goddard, editor of 
the Boston Daily Advertiser, will be sadly 
felt by this community. Mr. Goddard was 
a gentleman in the best sense of the word; 
a man of scholarly tastes, rare good sense, 
absolute integrity, and unselfish public 
spirit. The world is the better for his hav- 
ing lived. He was tenderly cared for bya 
wife who was his intellectual companion in 


his life-work. 


Senator Hoar has carried his point and 
has his select committee on the rights of 
women His resolution for such a com- 
wnittee came up in the Senate last week and 
a vote was taken on Mr. Bayard’s amend- 
ment to refer the subject to the judiciary 
committee. A vote of twenty-seven ayes 
to thirty-one noes settled this amendment. 
Hill opposed the resolution, but it went 
through nevertheless, thirty-five to twenty- 
three: All but they who voted in its favor 
were Republicans. 

The resolution introduced by Senator 
Hoar, to appoint a special committee to 
consider the subject of Woman Suffrage, 
was voted upon twice, the division being 
almost entirely upon party lines. Senator 
Bayard moved that it be referred to the Ju- 
diciary Committee, which would be equiva- 
lent to its defeat. It was voted down, every 
Republican and three Democrats voting 
‘‘nay.” Upon the passage of the resolution 
every Republican Senator and one Demo- 
crat voted in the affirmative. 


The Philadelphia American says that ‘‘S. 
A. L. E. M.,” a writer of short stories, who 
gives promise of great excellence, is really 
the wife of John C. Wyman, who is well 
known in New York and Boston. It might 
also be added that she is the daughter of 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace. Her remarkable 
story, ‘“‘The Child of the State,” first 
brought her exceptional ability inte notice. 
Her story of ‘‘Hester’s Dower,” in the De- 
cember Atlantic, illustrates the irjustice of 
the law to widows, and is founded ona 
fact. 

Three parties in the New York Assembly 
have nominated woman suifragists for 
speaker—the Republicans, Hon. Thomas G. 
Alvord ; the Democrats, Hon. Charles E. Pat- 
terson; the Tammany Democrats, Hon. 
James J. Costello. Speaker Sharpe, whom 
we denounced and opposed for beating our 
bill to prohibit disfranchisement last May, 
signally fails of renomination; and Erastus 
Brooks, who made the speech against it, is 
beaten still worse. The new  attorney- 
general has dismissed Deputy Ruggles, the 
foe of School Suffrage. 


The class for mothers and teachers open- 
ed on Wednesday evening by Mrs. Warner, 
in connection with her Evening School of 
Elocution, at 5 Park street, is worthy of 
special notice. In establishing this class 
Mrs. Warner aims to meet a want, long felt 
in the community. She gives particular at- 
tention to the selection of such pieces as 
mothers wish to obtain for their children 
for use in Sunday school concerts, exhibi- 
tions, etc. She also aims to aid mothers in 
their efforts to cultivate in their little ones 
habits of correct pronunciation and distinct 
articulation. The busiest of mothers will 
find it an incalculable advantage to spend 
afew hoursin gaining new ideas and im- 
pulses, or in freshening the old ones. 


The Czar of Russia, has issued a ukase 
by which a reduction of $9,600,000 will be 
made in payment by peasants on account of 
lands received by them at the time of eman- 
cipation. This is the third measure decreed 
by the present Czar for the relief of 19,000,- 
000 enfranchised serfs and their families. 
The first directed landlords who have not 
settled with their former serfs to furnish 
them with land; and the second lowered the 
interest on the purchase funds guaranteed 
to the land owners. The peasants will thus 
be enabled to get more land, and, what is 
equivalent to a sweeping reduction of rents, 
will be relieved from the financial burdens 
imposed by the law of emancipation twenty 
years ago. 

Another great negro exodus is in progress 
from Sowth Carolina to Arkansas. The 
number who have already left is 7000. The 
emigrants sold everything they could, and 
in many instances burned household furni- 
ture and utensils which they could not 
transport or sell. Already Edgewood coun- 
ty bus lost a large share of its colored popu- 
lation; and as there is no availabie source 
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at present from which these laborers can be 


replaced, not less than 20,000 acres of land 
will have to go uncultivated another year. 
A letter from a negro to the Charleston 
News and Courier, presents a graphic de- 
scription of the troubles of colored men in 
politics and business, gives some instances 
of abuse and unfairness by the whites, and 
concludes by saying: ‘‘We are worse off 
now than when we were slaves. Then, it 
was somebody’s interest to care for us. 
Now, we are denied tae chance to look after 
our own interest, and those whose business 
it is don’t care enough for us to do it.” 
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Tue AMERICAN Bureau or AGENcIEs is intended 
as a centre where many business wants may be sup- 
plied in a better manner than heretofore. 

Many ingenious persons have, at the cost of their 
last dollar, perfected inventions of great utility. This 
Agency, meets such inventors with assistance to put 
their goods or patents where they may find purchas 
ers. 

Many a family hae small means, which, if judicious- 
ly invested in a useful patented article, could find 
employment in its manufacture and sale. Such can 
have a selection of articles or pat nts,and the aid of 
this Bureau in placing these articlcs in the hands of 
thousunds of agents, 

An office desk, control of the goods, receipt of 
money and filling of orders, —! all be in control of 
the investor, while the advertising is done by the 
Bureau. 

By means of extensive correspondence, goods 
cdaptea to a particular market will be placed in that 
market, and exchanges effected. 

Especially will profitable employment for laaies 
be obtained, and goods adapted to them as saleswo- 
men be secured. 

The Bureau will entirely control the sale of every 
article it deals in. The office will be made a pleas- 
ant headquar'ers for its agents when in the city. The 
maguzines and newspapers of theday will be at hand, 
and a cheerful resting-place afforded. 

The manager has been many years interested in 
progressive movements, having in view the better 
compeneation of ladies. He takes the present step 
in hope it may be appreciated, and prove a help in- 


A. B. KEITH, 





deed. 
Office hours, 10 to 5. 





Ho w | National Subscription Agency. 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 

Order all Pertopicats, American 
and Foreign, at Crus Rates. Send 
stamp for compiete Catalogue. Teaeh- 
ers supplied with Books and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 
A fall line of SchepLEeR’s SuPERIOR 
Guioses always on hand. Price-list 
on application. School Supplies, all 
kinds. Address HENRY D. NUYES 
& CO., 134 Bromfield st., Boston Mass. 


to 


Save 


Money. 
THE LADIES’ BLACKING, 


wp me made for Ladies’ and Children’s fine Boots 
and Shoes. For sale by Messrs. HENRY H. TUT- 
TLE & CO., No. 435 Washington Street, Sole Agent 
for Boston 


Bracelets. 


We have the Most Complete Line of 
Roman Gold and Enamelled Brace 
lets in New England. 


Cc. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26, & 28 Bedford &t., 
Formerly 338 Washington St. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’'S 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.,, 











504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. iw ' 








* 
Boston Cooking School, 
159 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
Open daily. Classes are now forming. Send for 


circular, or apply at the rooms between 9 A. M. and 
5 P.M. Demonstration lectures, Thursday, 2.30 P. M, 


Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL, 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has otiginal featares peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
= superior, ‘‘The Oread,’’ giving particulars sent 

ree. 








Safe Investment. 
The lowa Loan and Trust Company. 


of Des Moines, Iowa, offers for sale at par and ac- 
cerned interest, conpon bonds or debentores, in eums 
of $200 and upwards, bearing six per cent. interest 
agg semi-annually, at the emical National 

ank, New York. These debentures are secured by 
mortgages on improved real estate, and are as safe 
and convenient as Government Bonds. 

The paid-up capital of the IOWA LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY is $250,000, and its ten years of 
successful business, during which time it has invest- 
ed over $5,000,000, gives it a claim to public confi- 
dence. The closest investigation is invited, and full 
particulars, with responsible references, will be fur- 
nished on application. Address, 


Cc, E. FULLER, Treasurer. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 





SCISSORS “177705, me 
rienced cutlers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ butlery 


Store, 349 Washington Street. 





Gentiemen’s Dress Suits, 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 


We make special provision in our Retail Clothing 
Department for gentlemen requiring Dress Suits for 
immediate use. We have now in stock an assortment 
made up in our custom workshops, from fine import- 
ed Broadcloths and Doeskins, as follows: 





PU PON cccsees snercsacscsctedeedewes $22.00 
Pes Dated Camis... cccccse csccvecce keveweede 25.00 
Full Dress Coats (satin lined) ............... - 30.00 
Dress Waietcoats........ Sbvbue bitaeceauecene 5.00 
TON she dencedessevessesudediescee 6.00 
BN WINIIN 6 3 ha duhweds cadwecee cect Lee-ces 8.00 
ED TION Rs o 5.0 5.00 65:0 s0h0sees cece ssccces 9.00 


Any sizo and shape of ordinary proportions may be 
perfectly fitted without delay, and the prices are at 
least 25 per cent. less than for the same qualities 
made to order—from which the goods above men 
tioned cannot possibly be distinguished. 


Macullar, Parker &Comp’y, 


400 Washington Street, 








L.A. ELLIOT & CO. 


Importing Printsellers. 
The only house in Boston dealing exclusively in 
ENGRAVINGS, 
CHROMOS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC, 


538 Washington St. 


Next R. H. WHITE & CO. 


MISS A. C. PALMER, 


149 A Tremont Street, Studio 68, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
INSTRUCTION given in OIL PAINTING and 
CHINA DECORATION. 

CRAYON HEADS enlarged from SMALL Pictures. 

72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address True & Co,, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
TO MY SISTER M. E. E. 


BY H. M. P. 


When the bright morning sun is gently waking 
The lovely flowers to revel in his light, 

From my fond heart a prayer to heaven is making 
For thee ite upward flight. 


I ask that through the livelong day no sadness 
Shall mar the beauty of thy mental sky, 

But all be clear and bright with joy and glariness, 
And not one dark cloud nigh. 


At dewy evening, when the world is sleeping, 
From all the cares of busy life set free, 

I ask that angels may be fondly keeping 
Their gentle watch o’er thee. 





A BRIDE 80NG. 

BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
Through the vales to my love! 
To the happy small nest of home 
Green from basement to roof; 
Where the honey-bees come 
To the window-sill flowers, 

And dive from above, 

Safe from the spider that weaves 
Her warp and her woof 

In some outermost leaves. 


Through the vales to my love! 
In sweet April hours 

AJl rainbows and showers, 
While dova answers dove,— 
In beautiful May, 

When the orchards are tender 
And frothing with flowers,— 
In opulent June, 

When the wheat stands up siender 
By sweet-smelling hay, 

And half the sun's splendor | 
Descends to the moon. 


Through the vales to my love! 
Where the turf is so soft to the feet, 
And the thyme makes it sweet, 

And the stately foxglove 

Hangs silent its exquisite bells; 
And where water wells 

The greenness grows greener, 

And bulrashes stand 

Round a lily to screen her. 


Nevertheless, if this land, 

Like a garden to smell and to sight, 
Were turned to a desert of sand, 
Stripped bare of delight, 

All its best gone to worst, 

For my feet no repose, 

No water to comfort my thirst, 
And heaven like a furnace above,— 
The desert would be 

As gushing of waters to me, 

The wilderness be as a rose, 

If it led me'to thee, 

O my love! 








SICK HEADACHE. 


A HYGIENIC LOVE STORY. 

Cocks had crowed and hens had cackled 
for a full hour at least. This wasa world 
of scratching, they sald to themselves, and 
eggs were not built ina day. Early to bed 
and early to rise make fowls healthy and 
lively and wise. The robins in the apple 
trees, the swallows in the barn, the little 
brown pheebes that held town meetings in 
the meadow, had been piping and thrilling 
that it was day, day, day, till they half ex- 
pected to hear the noon bell ring. The shy 
quail in the hedge-row had called their 
warning of “hot and dry, hot and dry,” 
over and over, to any ears that would listen. 
The spiders had long since hung out their 
glittering webs a-drying on the wild-rose 
bushes. The bells of the morning-glory, 
blue and pink and purple, had swung for 
hours outside the buttery window, before 
the delinquent Aunt Larkin lifted the latch 
and entered, not as her wont was, quickly, 
as with desire, but on leaden feet of dull 
resolve, and looking white as her own linen. 

There stood the row of milk pails waiting 
to be emptied, to be washed, to be spread 
in the sun, already fierce and hot outside. 
There was the long array of pans mantling 
with yellow cream. There, in the corner, 
waited the exacting churn, the dasher lean- 
ing toward her hand with what seemed a 
malevolent readiness. As she took up the 
skimmer the kitchen clock struck six. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Aunt Larkin; 
**‘mornin’ lost, evenin’ crossed.’ ” 

But when, with conscientious care, she 
had stripped the third pan of its rich abund- 
ance, she laid down her weapons, so to 
speak, and capitulated to the one foe able 
to conquer that resolved soul. 

“Thanny,” she called, at the foot of the 
stairs. 

**Yes, mother,” answered a cheerful voice 
from among the lilac bushes, and a brown, 
curly head, set on the slender shoulders of 
young manhood, showed itself in the door- 
way. ‘‘What! another of the evil brood! 
Go straight to bed, mother. I'll go right 
over for Obadiah’s Sarah; and I'll make 
you some tea, and manage my own break- 
fast. Don’t you worry about me. But you 
see I was right, mother; you must have a 
girl. Shall I help you up stairs?” 

“No, dear; you just see to yourself. The 
coffee’s ready, and the bread’sin the stone 
pot, and there’s plenty of doughnuts, and a 
currant pie, and dried beef, and cheese in 
the buttery; and if you want to fry your- 
self a slice of meat, there is the fat in the 
red jar, and the veal’s out in the spring- 
house.” 

But though the mother-instinct insisted 
on thus making the way easy for its young, 
human nature shuddered at this catalogue, 


and poor Aunt Larkin staggered to her bed 
too horribly ill to speak again for hours. 
Sight and sound were alike dreadful. The 
swift jingle of the wooing bobolink swing- 
ing outside in the golden ropes of the labur- 
num pierced her sensitive ears like the 
steely clash of swords. And the droning 
hum of the bees, plunging deep in the 
white sweetness of the syringas, was like 
the bray of a trombone. Her heavy limbs 
ached, to ache the more as she tried to rest 
them in new positions. It seemed to her 
that the deadly nausea was in her feet, in 
her arms, in her spine—every where. 
That the entrance of any human being, 

even her beloved Thanny, would be unen- 
durable, she knew. But oh, if some phan- 
tom, some invisible, inaudible agency, 
would but turn the swivel of the blind, 
where a ray of abhorrible sunlight was al- 
ready creeping in! How could she ever 
have let that bottle of Bohemian glass stand 
on her bureau, even though Thanny had 
given it her filled with cologne for her poor 
head! Its vivid red seemed to smite her 
through the cloud of dull pain above her 
brows. And if she shut her eyes, it did but 
glare the redder. Thanny brought her the 
tea, and it was vile. Presently Obadiah’s 
Sarah came in with demonstrative quiet- 
ness, in shoes that creaked and gown that 
crackled, to set down a tinkling tray by the 
bedside. Aunt Larkin, who would have 
mourned over a lie as over a lost soul, had 
she been capable of telling one, feigned 
sleep to dismiss that amiable Vandal. But 
when she opened her eyes and saw the yel- 
low butter, the deep-blue plate, the brown 
toast, the red milk pitcher, the black earth- 
en tea-pot, she felt that sex alone, not grati- 
tude nor Christian grace, bridled her tongue 
from profane and vain babbling. 
Meanwhile, nature, who did not include 
sick headaches, or any other mortal mala- 
dy, in her scheme of existence, went about 
her usual business. The sun mounted 
higher and higher, cattle browsed, sheep 
fattened, buds blossomed, crops grew. 
Among these, the plantage at the village 
academy flourished apace. Here lay the 
daily toil of Mr. Nathan Larkin, assistant 
principal, a sensitive, conscientious fellow, 
of indomitable will, loving work, and toil- 
ing to kindle in duller brains and lighter 
natures his own enthusiasm and his own 
resolve. The Rev. Edward Granniss, D. 
D., Ph. D., LL. D., principal of the Qua- 
boag Seminary, being a gentleman of phleg- 
matic temperament, much addicted to 
heavy dinners at noonday, was quite will- 
ing to let his esteemed young friend do 
most of the pulling of the double team, es- 
pecially through the hard places, though 
simply for his own improvement, of course. 
Thus the youth, taking no rest, spending 
of his intense personality with prodigal 
readiness, inheriting from his mother a set 
of tense and swift-responding nerves, found 
himself beset, once a fortnight or so, by the 
same fiend, sick headache, which had de- 
vastated years of her useful life. He was 
young and heroic. Sometimes he could 
grapple with it, hold it still, and thus ham- 
pered go through the routine of his work 
after a dull fashion. Sometimes he yielded, 
undergoing tortures greater than his moth- 
er’s,as his imagination was more vivid. But, 
either way, he counted a month out of each 
year an unredeemed sacrifice to this Moloch. 
On this summer day he felt wonderfully 
alert and alive. The boys thought he made 
Cesar and the Anabasis almost interesting, 
with his vivid sketch of the splendid life of 
the republic, and his showing up of hot- 
headed Cyrus, and cool, cruel, able Arta- 
xerxes, “‘long-memoried” for his wrongs. 
But in secret he was much disquieted; for 
Miss Allis Putnam was to come that after- 
noon, and he felt that his poor mother 
would ‘‘worry” more than was needful. 
Not that he had not his own misgivings. 
A strong-minded young woman ,who had 
graduated first from her class in the medi- 
cal college, and walked the hospitals abroad 
fora year, ané who had written a prize 
treatise on some disgusting and sanguinary 
subject, should be, to his thinking, though 
for opposite reasons, like Wordsworth’s 
Lucy, 

“A maid whom there was none to praise, 

And very few to love,” 
He fancied he knew how she would look; 
slight, sandy-complexioned, her light char- 
acterless hair very neat and wholly uninter- 
esting, her dress very upright and uncom- 
promising about the biases, collars and 
cuffs prim and spotless—no ‘‘sweet neglect” 
about her, nor even ‘‘th’ adulteries of art,” 
which, notwithstanding Ben Jonson, he 
thought most bewitching. She was so 
distant a cousin that kinship had not made 
the invitation obligatory. But his mother 
had dearly loved her mother, and when that 
gentle widow wrote that her dear Allis had 
returned, and that she longed to have her 
ever-beloved Candace know her before she 
settled down to her profession, the ever- 
beloved and ever-obliging Candance replied 
at once that the young traveller should be 
made welcome. 
A caravan of unexpected guests could 
not upset Aunt Larkin’s perfect order, nor 
find her garrison unprovisioned. But she 
confided to Thanny that she “‘expected a 
girl ’t had lived to Paris would find their 


cretly dreaded the incursion, as he did. 
Polite he would certainly be, but he thought 
he would move his books out to the stable 
loft, and live as little as possible at home 
while Dr. Allis remained. He wished wo- 
men would keep to theirown sphere, and 
let men’s work alone. By the time the two 
sessions were over, the compositions in- 
spected, all the school ‘“‘chores” done, and 
his face turned homeward, he was sure 
that he detested unwomanly women, and of 
these sinners he reckoned women doctors 


chiefest 
As he opened the kitchen door, Obadiah’s 


Sarah stood revealed, buxom, red-armed, 
good-natured, carefully straining aromatic 
broth into a china bowl. ‘‘’Twas her no- 
tion,” she explained. ‘‘I shouldn’t never 
have teched the best set-—no, nor made the 
soup neither—’thout tellin’. I took her up 
the toast and tea, ’s you said, an’ she never 
looked at em. But she said she must take 
suthin’, an’ she made it herself. You nev- 
er see sech a handy little thing. My! I 
guess the full soul could eat that mess. 
Honey-comb’s cloyin’ alwus. I never see 
the furce of that tex.’ An’ she’s gave her 
some sort 0’ revivin’ medicine ’t didn’t have 
no taste or smell, ’s fur’s I see, an’ she’s 
a-settin’ up a’ready, an’ sez her headache is 
*most gone, an’ I never knowed her out o’ 
bed before in less’n two days, when ’t really 
took holt on her.” 

What meaning even so close a translator 
of difficult tongues as Mr. Nathan Larkin 
would have distilled from this speech may 
not be known. For at this pause there ap- 
peared in the opposite door the most satis- 
factory glossary imaginable. A fluffy head, 
all blonde curls, puffs, frizzes, he knew not 
what; pink cheeks; Jaughing brown eyes; 
shining teeth; a cambric gown that might 
have awed him, had it not been even, more 
picturesque than fashionable; trim slipper- 
ed feet beneath its abbreviated crispness— 
behold the key to Sarah’s voluble obscurity! 
“Tam Allis Putnam,” said the phantom 
of delight, coming forward, with frank 
hand out-stretched; ‘I beg your pardon 
for coming unannounced. But we found 
the late train did not connect. And mam- 
ma said Aunt Larkin could not be taken at 
a disadvantage. Having come, my profes- 
sional nose sniffed action at once. Sarah 
was the best of assistants”—shedding a 
brilliant smile on that staring neophyte, 
which Nathan wasinclined to consider a 
waste of riches—‘‘and between us we have 
really set your mother on her feet again. 
Now I’m going to administer my next reme- 
dy, and then you may talk with her as long 
as she’ll listen. I think we can persuade 
her out on this lovely veranda.” 

And the doctor disappeared with her 
savory broth. 

‘Don’t she beat all?” inquired the bust- 
ling Sarah, intent on the impending supper, 
‘*Pooty’s that wild rose, an’ smarter’n light- 
nin’. ’Tain’t strange the old doctors, that 
jest look owlish, an’ don’t do no good, 
don’t want women inter the business. 
They'd steal the trade in notime. There’s 
sour cream enough, an’ I told her I’d make 
some tip-top flapjacks for supper. ‘Don’t 
you take an extra step for me, Sarah,’ she 
says. ‘I’m going to feast on brown bread 
an’ milk while I stay.’ There ain’t nothin’ 
better than sour cream flapjacks, but she’s 
so ’fraid 0’ givin’ trouble! That’s what I 
call a real lady.” 

If Nathan guessed that the name of this 
extolled delight was written on Dr. Allis’ 
Index Expurgatorius, be nevertheless ate 
his own share with due satisfaction, and 
equally enjoyed the rich preserves, the 
fruity cake, the crumbling tarts, and the 
delicate, strong tea, set forth in the best 
china to honor the visitor, who, much to 
Sarah’s disappointment, elected brown 
bread and milk, after all. 

How it was brought about, neither Aunt 
Larkin nor Nathan could have told, but 
Obadiah’s Sarah, whose Declaration of In- 
dependence had always read that she 
‘‘would live out for nobody,” found herself 
permanently installed in that cool and spot- 
less kitchen within three days of Dr. Allis’ 
advent. Aunt Larkin having repeated for 
thirty years that she ‘‘didn't see the sense 
of havin’ a girl clatterin’ round to pick up 
after,” and her son being accustomed to ac- 
cept as final whatever domestic views his 
mother promulgated, received the new dis- 
pensation with submission on the one part 
and rejoicing on the other. The doctor’s 
luggage appeared to consist in great part of 
‘Franklin Square” novels, and the infinite 
riches, in a little room, of the ‘‘Half-hour 
Series.” And when Nathan came home 
one afternoon to find his mother comforta- 
bly rocking in her large chairon the veran- 
da, deep in the fortunes of the ‘‘Greatest 
Heiress in England,” instead of stirring up 
pancakes or making button-holes, he said 
to himself, ‘‘Allis is a witch, biess her!” 
Yes, already it had gone so far that the un- 
womanly doctor was ‘‘Allis” to him, and at 
tea this studious young sage, who spent all 
his leisure in gardening among classic roots, 
announced that as tomorrow would be 
Saturday, he was sure they could not do 
better than to drive over to Bethesda Springs, 
all of them, and spend an idle day in- that 
great Vanity Fa‘r. 

But tomorrow it was Nathan’sturn. His 





himself, without the palsy of the will. It 
was fever, without the blessed interval of 
unconsciousness. It wes the rack, the 
thumb-screw, the iron boot. If the faint 
stirrings of desire might be called hope, he 
hoped his mother would not prescribe mag- 
nesia or bring him the dreaded ‘‘cup o’ tea.” 

By and by came Dr. Allis, with noiseless 
presence, coo] hands, low voice, and potent 
prescription. Asthe slow hours dragged 
on, the headache yielded grudgingly, irre- 
solutely, with spasms of reasserting power. 
Next day Nathan was free from pain, but 
tired out and despondent. Sitting in the 
cool dusk of the honeysuckles, he said: 

“T’d give a third of my life, Allis, to buy 
off these headaches from the rest of it. 
Sometimes I think they will shut me out 
from any career whatever. Can’t you cure 
them, little Galen?” 

‘‘No, Herr Professor, not while you in- 
vite them, solicit them, compel them.” 

“I, Allis? I don’t give them an inch of 
vantage. I rise early, go to bed early, don’t 
even smoke, and fight them tothe death 
when they come.” 

‘Nathan, I should like to talk to you for 
your good, though you'll hate me for it. 
You've half forgotten that Iam a woman 
doctor, and as a person I am less objection- 
able than you feared. ’Twere pity of my 
life to disturb this state of amity. But at 
heart I’m professional above all things, and 
you see I can’t advise your mother lest I 
seem disrespectful.” 

** ‘Lay on, Macduff!’ I dare say I shan’t 
know when I’m hit. And if I do feel ‘the 
whiff and wind of your fell sword,’ I won’t 
whimper.” 

*‘Nathan, do you know that your mother 
killed those six children whose little graves 
she showed me to-day?” 

“Allis!” 

‘Yes; although she would have died for 
any one of them, And but that you were 
tougher fibred, as well as finer fibred, than 
the rest, you would have completed the 
hecatomb. Your grandmother, mamma 
says, was exactly like your mother, all 
‘faculty,’ energy and thrift. She would 
clean two rooms in a day—paint, windows, 
and all—churn, get the dinner for a great 
family of ‘men folks,’ take care of her 
children, and make a pair of pantaloons 
before bed time. -Of course she was ‘wor- 
ryin’,’ with all her nerves on the surface, 
and of course she had to bequeath to her 
girls this same overwrought mental and 
physical condition. Aunt Larkin, with less 
muscular strength than her mother, has 
emulated her achievements, and, half 
starved herself, has half starved her chil- 
dren, first, in their inheritance, and second, 
in their rearing.” 

‘Allis, youare wild, Mother, and grand- 
mother before her, made generous living a 
primal duty.” 

“That’s just what I say, child. ‘Gener- 
ous living’ is sure to be semi-starvation. 
You have had the finest of bread, and deli- 
cious, fatal ‘light biscuit,’ and cake, and 
preserves, and pastry, and insidious flap- 
jacks, and rich doughnuts, and incessant 
coffee, and salt fish fried with pork scraps, 
and heavy ‘boiled dishes’ veiled in a film of 
fat, and fresh meats fried, and sausages, 
and spare-rib, spare-rib, toujours spare-rib. 
What has your brain found in this Bar- 
mecide feast—what food for your delicate, 
tense nerves? Do you think it any wonder 
that they collapse, as it were, from inani- 
tion twice a month or so? All your life 
you have gorged yourself (pardon the ex- 
pression, but I am in a temper—profession- 
al, of course) on hydro-carbonaceous foods, 
imposing monstrous tasks on your rebel- 
lious liver, which ‘strikes,’ and spreads dis- 
affection throughout the ranks of its associ- 
ates. You arestarving for vital phosphates. 
Didn't you study physiology atschool? Per- 
haps you teach it, even, and what do you 
care for its sacred teachings? Yes, 1 mean 
sacred. There’s a religion of the body, let 
me tell you, unregenerate boy. I’ve no 
doubt you render into beautiful English 
that story of Marsyas and Apollo, and what 
do you know or care about your own skin, 
that texture of miraculous skill? You read 
that Minerva sprang from the brain of Jove. 
But why should you expect wisdom to be 
born from yours? You use it without 
mercy sixteenhoursa day. You aresubject 
to that fatal drain which stupidity is al- 
ways making upon cleverness, There’s no 
vampire like it. You never play. Why 
don’t you swim, ride, dance, row, play base- 
ball, practice archery? 

*‘When, Allis? Why, there isn’t time. 
I leave vut half the work I ought to do as it 
“Ought! ought! Oh, dear! how shall we 
stop the roll of that Juggernaut which 
crushes all your race? You have no pure 
joy in existence. It doesn’t even seem that 
you have any love of life in itself. It is 
only useful for the work you can wring out 
of it. You make yourself less than your 
moods and tenses, less than your butter and 
cheese. ‘Time! If there isn’t time to get 
well and keep well, you’d better change for 
eternity, as you will, my dear young friend, 
if you don't reform. 1 know that the kind 
of headache which you and Aunt Larkin 
are cursed with never comes except with 
overwork and under feeding. She must go 
on tosuffer, poor thing, though less, I hope. 








way of livin’ dreadful old-fashioned and 





common.” And he guessed that she se- 


head was chained to his pillow with shack- 
les of pain. It was seasickness, he said to 


Obey me, and you shall be a new man in, 
year, giving me that delight in your groy, 
ing health which an artist feels in his groy. 
ing picture.” 
“Dear Allis, 1 abhor bran, and mothe ; 
would never cook it.” ’ = cated me, a3 WI 
“Dear simpleton, who asked you? No ™ Would not ‘Doc 
you shall have delicious soups, and inviting yp as well a8 ‘Doc’ 
meats, and salads of celestial lineage, ang start a spirit as © 
vegetables, and milk, and such bread as yo “[ use this fo 
have never tasted, made of flour who) another more fa 
whole value has not paid tribute to the mj because you 4s 
ler.” ‘ things, you we 
“But Obadiah’s Sarah~—” | darling, Lam he 
“Oh, yes, she can. I’ll teach her. W,  At—— the oth 
can do it all, and more, if only you will per. and pressed up 
suade your mother that it is my lark, | housekeeper, I 
whim, or what you will, so that we do ng compound will 
seem to subvert the law of generations, q — presently yn 
reproach the old order with the new. Doni naps when Iam 
you see what a new creature she is since] | ful tus. I shal 
made her rest? And when she says, paint,» my digestion, w 
ively, as in her moments of rebellion sh» than life, 1 lay 
does, ‘the house is not what it was’ (if, per.) for country folk 
adventure, Sarah has forgotten to set the a charming hou: 
salt-box on the right hand of the sugar.) room seems to | 
crock, instead of the left), I reply, ‘Never office. Yousha 
mind, dear Aunt Larkin, the home is more, able terms, and 
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Did you ever see Nathan so happy about’ at once ¥ 
you, as now that you tuck up your feet and | 

read in the afternoons, or go outriding with’ _,, m 
me?” Then she is silenced, and takes an.’ eee 
other turn at ‘‘The Maid of Sker” with visi. tory. No head 


ble satisfaction. Do you suppose anything © 
in life would make her so happy as for you 
to escape your headaches? And I have 
shown you the way.” bs 

‘‘Having put myself in your hands, Doc. ~ 
tor Putnam, I am bound to follow your pre. 
scription, I suppose. The preserves shall 
mold upon the shelves, the cake-box shall 
rust upon its hinges, flapjacks from hence. 
forth shall be called accursed, and the ma. 
jestic shades of Sylvian Graham and Dio 
Lewis command my obedience. 
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** ‘Stowly their phantoms arise before us, 
Our loftier brothers, but one in blood; 
At bed and table they lord it o’er us, 

With looks of beauty and words of good.’ ”’ 
‘‘Admirable, Master Nathan! I can stay 
two weeks longer to see my remedies in © 
action, and then you are to be on honor. 
At the Thanksgiving vacation come to town, 

and I will measure yourimprovement. To- + 
morrow afternoon, if you please, we will go 
to the top of that beautiful purple hill, up 
which you have not had the civility to in- 
vite me. Asa young lady, and your guest, 
I could not of course mention the omission; 
but as your physician, and in a strictly re- 
medial manner, I proceed to rectify it.” 

From that day a new king arose over 


Egypt. No sparkling brook hid itself so the time gives 
cunningly among the leaves that Nathan West 

and Ailis did not find itin the long sum- ; — 
mer afternoons, when work was done. No - ‘ 

hill was too difficult for their nimble feet, | | ~°M4¥’S W' 
no berry patch too far, no lily-bearing pond Mrs. Diaz’ 


too inaccessible. Sometimes Aunt Larkin 
joined them in their frolic, wondering at 
herself for electing play when work wa'‘ted 
to be done, feeling herself apostate to the 
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faith of her fathers, yet delighting in the Mrs. Diaz bs 
fun of these children, and rejoicing to see ly acknowledg 
her son so brown and hungry. effort. By ot 


Then Dr. Allis had to say good-by, and 
betake herself to town, evolving what she 
called her ‘‘office” from a confusion of 
bdoks, pictures, flowers, patterns of wall- 
paper, white muslin, and the spoils of her 
life abroad. When Nathan saw it, in No- 
vember, his notions of the fitness of profes- 
sional life for women underwent further 
disintegration. 

‘‘Nothing could be more refined,” he said, 
to himself. ‘‘My mother’s house, even, 
does not look half so feminine.” 

But if the canny Mrs. Putnam had ex- 
pected that her ,pretty and professional 
daughter would establish herself in another 
vocation when she sent her on a missionary 
visit among the Franklin hills, hers was a 
hope deferred. For it was a year after this 
before the correspondence, of which a speci- 
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Will you come too? I would not ask you 
while my lines were fixed at Franklin ,want 
ing to leave you free to live your own life 
of books and thought and work, which there 
you could not do. At —— the society is 
delightful, and I think you would be happy. 
If it is your wish still to practice your pro- 
fession, I have no more right, as I trust I 
have no more wish, to object than you 
woula have concerning mine. And, indeed, 
lhold that there is no nobler work inthe ~ 
world than yours. Personally it would ill- 
become me to limit your beneficence. For such as this s 
know, Doctor Allis, that I have not hada All this om 
vestige of sick headache in six months. I machinery in 
said I would give a third of my life to save elevate the pr 
the other two from its ravages. higher purpc 


p Tadation and 
Take, O doctor, thrice the fee; tive rather t 
Take, I give it eagerly; ow | 
For, invisible to thee, Way in whic 
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Devils blue have gone from me. 


Does not this sound like a love letter? If I 
do not say that 1 adore you withall my ~ 
heart and soul and mind and strength, itis © 
because you found it out, as you found out 
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But you can cure yourself if you will. 
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——— 
assume, it is because the hope of having you 
always has gone to my brain (weakened, as 
who knows better than you, by intervals of 
agonizing paip from my birth) and intoxi- 
cated me, as with the mead of the gods. 
Would not ‘Doctor Larkin’ serve every end 
as well as ‘Doctor Putnam?’ Brutus will 
start a spirit as soon as Ceesar. 

“J use this form of entreaty rather than 


of flour whog! another more familiar to poets and lovers, 
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} because you assured me that, before all 
things, you were professional. My little 
‘ darling, [am hedged about with dangers. 
/At——the other day I was even offered 
4 and pressed upon with—pie! If I havea 
housekeeper, I doubt not that poisonous 
‘compound will be daily on the table, and 
presently, in an unvigilant moment, per- 
haps when I am lost in reflection on a doubt- 
ful ictus, I shall fall! My life, or at least 
my digestion, which in your view is more 
than life, I lay at your feet. We are rich 
for country folk, little Allis. Ihave bought 
a charming house at ——, and the reception- 
room seems to me peculiarly eligible as an 
office. Youshall have it on the most favor- 
able terms, and permanently, by addressing 
at once Your devoted R. i.” 


SHE TO HIM. 


“Dear Sin:—My diagnosis is favorable. 
Your summary of symptoms I find satisfac- 
tory. No headache in six months. Good. 
A capacity to laugh over serious issues and 
make the best of things, such as would have 
been quite impossible to you a year or so 
ago. Better. A hopeful, because gradual- 
‘ly developed, sense of the necessity of 
obedience to your medical adviser in all 
things. Best. What you say of the ad- 
vantages of the office you offer me has re- 
ceived my attention. I consider myself 
well placed, with a rapidly growing prac- 
tice. But as my greatest success has been 
in the relief of maladies of the nerves and 
digestion, and as a college town is a settle- 
ment of dyspeptics, martyrs to sick head- 
ache, the temptation to enlarge knowledge 
in my specialty is overmastering. I will 
therefore take the office on the terms pro- 
posed, reserving to myself the right to use 
it for boudoir, reception-room, or private 
growlery for the professor of Greek and 
Latin at —— College, should it seem to me 
advisable. I will trouble you to have the 
key ready whenever I demund it; and re- 
main, with recommendation to follow treat- 
ment as previously advised, 

Truly yours, A. P. 

“P, 8.—It was the belief of the ancients 
that the liver was the seat of the affections. 
‘This was some time a paradox, but now 
the time gives it proof.’”—The New North 
West. 
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‘‘WOMAN’S WORK FOR THE MILLENIUM.” 


Mrs. Diaz’ lecture on the above subject 
was enjoyed by a large audience at the New 
Englund Woman’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, on Monday afternoon, January 
16, 

Mrs. Diaz based her essay on the general- 
ly acknowledged principle of purpose and 
effort. By observation we discover this 
principle to be the desire to elevate others 
and ourselves. We work then for the ele- 
vation of humanity. What is it we want 
changed? We notice the striking inequal- 
ities in the community, the almost fateful 
conditions in which we are born, which 
prove aids or hindrances to mental, moral 
and physical growth. We want todo away 
with these inequalities, because we realize 
the gain it would be if our family starting 
from the bottom, should rise to the top. If 
for our own families it is so gbod a thing, 
why not for those of some one else? The 
religion we profess is called the religion of 
Jesus. He taught human brotherhood. If 
We practice it, we cannot stup at home in 
this wish, or limit the opportunities to be 
given to each and all. We are glad to have 
those whom we term the “lower class” just 
as good as we are; are we equally pleased 
to have them just as learned, just as aesthet- 
ic, and just as wealthy? Do we try to give 
them the opportunity for becoming so? The 
question is, ‘‘Will we live up to our princi- 
ples?” and the problem is, how shall we start 
the work? 

We must bring light in the midst of the 
squalor, wretchedness and poverty of hope 
and thought among the ignorant masses, by 
starting such a work as the North Bennett 
street institution,where are a lecture room, 
afree reading room, a library and frequent 
entertainments, where the admission fee 
of two cents reaches all, and is fast thinning 
the liquor stores and brothels. Institutions 
such as this should be in other localities. 

All this and more is being done to set the 
machinery in motion, which will eventually 
elevate the people by putting thought anda 
higher purpose in the place of mental deg 
Tadation and chaos. Such work is preven- 
tive rather than curative, and this is the 
way in which women are working. We 
need more of this kind of method. We 
shall have more of it, as woman's power 
and opportunity is increased. Then more 
money will be given to organize efforts for 
helping people upward, and less to_ the 
Policemen and prisons. The cost of pun- 

ishing the criminal class and their offspring 
18 greater than would give the unenlighten- 
ed young the highest possible development. 








So philanthropy and economy point the 
same way. 

We recognize the need of elevation in 
the mansion as well asin the hovel. The 
ignoble aims, the selfish, narrow view of 
life, in which so many men and women 
walk for lack of earnestness or light, is tell 
ing just as much for harm in the community. 
The dangerous class is to be found high up 
as well as lowdown. The impure or dis- 
honest man accepted in society, because 
high up, is more dangerous than the im- 
pure or dishonest man shunned, because 
low down. Woman moulds the home 
and through it the world. ‘Then, from the 
home atmosphere, the children, the com- 
ing citizens, must breathe in, as it were, a 
love for the right, strict honesty, self-dis- 
cipline of body and mind, that is,the purity 
which comes from well directed knowledge, 
and the wisdom which comes from well di- 
rected effort. 

Woman must give less time to preserves 
and ruffles, mure time to mental awakening 
and high moral aims. The emphasis must 
be put in the right place, and the children 
must see by our acts and talk which are the 
essentials and non-essentials of life. 

If she be a queen, then woman must have 
a queenly preparation for her work. Thus 
she brings to her home that which shal] go 
out of it into the world—a vital power for 
purity, honesty and truth. 

How shall women be brought to see their 
condition and the remedy? ‘I'he various 
clubs for women seek to do this. This 
Union, whose underlying principles are the 
ignoring of caste boundaries, and equal op- 
portuities for all, is doing this and is giving 
women a purpose and an outlook. When 
women think, they will bring their thought 
to fruition by earnest, conscientious, well- 
directed effort. 








Don’t get the Chills, 


If you are subject to the Ague, you must 
be sure to keep your liver, bowels and Kid- 
neys in good, free conditiou. When so, you 
will be safe from all attacks. The remedy 
to use is Kidney-Wort, Itis the best pre- 
ventative of all malarial diseases that you 
cantake. See large advertisement. 








Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
has rapidly made its way to favor among 
druggists, who have observed its effects on 
the health of their customers. Send to Mrs. 
Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western avenue, 
Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retiring from active practice, 
having had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catasrb. Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
General Debility and all nervous complaints, after 
having theveuahiy tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, feels it his daty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. The recipe 
will be sent free of charge, to all who desire it, with 
full directions for preparing and successfully using. 
Every patient is also entitled to a copy free of ‘The 
Complete Physician,” a work of over 600 pages, con- 
taining over 1000 formulas. The latest and best fam- 
ily medical work out, Address, with stamp, or 
stamped self-addressed envelope, Dr. M. E. Bell, 
161 N. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 


Beautjtul Turkish Rug Patterns. Any 
lady can make them from rags or yarn at a trifling 
expense, Great profits, permanent business to agents. 
Circular for stamp. E. 8. FROST & CO., 22 Tre- 
mont Row, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Frederick Douglass 


Written by himself. Ete@antiy ILLUSTRATED. 
This work contains an account of his early life asa 
slave, and his complete history to the present time, 
interspersed with many thrilling anecdotes of his 
career. The hundreds of thousands who have been 
charmed by the eloquence of this wonderful man 
will highly prize the work. In this book the value 
of historical truth and the absorbing interest of ro- 
mance are combined inone. PARK PUBLISHING 
CO., Hartford, Conn. 


NOTMAN PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


BOSTON, 


Beg to inform their Cambridge patrons that their 
only place of business in this vicinity is at 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON, 
Where specimens of their work can be seen, 
WM. NOTMAN, 
Montreal, ° ° 
J. CAMPBELL, 
Director and Manager, Boston. 














President. 





Branches, Albany, N. Y., New Haven, Conn 





->KIDNEY-WORT: 
HE GREAT CURE 


FOR 
RHEUMATISM 
for all diseases of 








of Racumatism 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
terrible di 





PERFECTLY CURED. 


PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
HIWELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


Can be sent by mail, Burlington, 


-KIDNEY-WORT | 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F nt Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Alithe Inxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies Toilet Room attached. 
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< DYES. 
Op Ow” are the Sim: t, 
Any, oo soso even mane. | 1 10 cent 
than any 15 or 25 ct. dye ever sold. 24 po als en. 


Any one can color any fabric or aoe oe 

any color wanted and be convinced. Set of fancy 

samples of ink and 1 p’k’g. dye, all mailed for 10 cents. 
WELLS, RICH N & OO., Burlington, Vt. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 











HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAWM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation reetores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use. 
It will, at all times and under al! circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 
"For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the propr ietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILiS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggiste. 





A Year’s Reading 
FOR $1.00. 


THE NEW YORK 


WEEKLY WORLD. 


New Presses, New Type Throughout, New 
Building, New Appliances of Every 
Kind, and New Life in every 
Department. 





To any Address, Postage Paid, 
$1.00 a year; 50c. for 
six months. 





A COMPLETE 
Family Paper. 





Special Departments for Every Member 
of the Household, 





All the news, fully and succinctly. 

The Farmer’s World—A full page of Agricultural 
and Farm News. 

. The Literary World—A full page of Long Stories 
and Short Stories, Comic Ballads and Serious 
Poems, Fairy Tales and Sailors’ Yarns, 

The Housekeeper’s Columns—What Every Wo- 
man Wants to know, 

. The Veterinary Department—With prescriptions 
free for all Subscribers and full instructions for 
the treatment of live stock, 

. The best Chess Column in the world for amateur 
players. 

. The best Checker Department in the world for 
both amateur and professional players. 

. A corner for the Young Folks—Riddles, Charades, 
Puzzles, Enigmas, Acrostics, etc. 

9. Complete Market Reports—Unrivalled in detail 

and accuracy. 

10, Answers to inquiries. 

Each department is perfect of its kind, and all com- 

bined make the best Weekly Newspaper ever 

published. 
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THE NEW YORK WORLD HAS NO SUPERIOR 
ON EITHER SIDE OF THE WATER AS A 
LIVE, BRILLIANT, PERFECTLY 
APPOINTED, PROGRESS- 

IVE NEWSPAPER. 





Specimen Copies Sent Free, 


The New York World 


WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK. 





MRS, DR. SEMMES, 
Surgeon Chiropodist 


TO LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


48 Winter Street is the 
only place in Boston where you 
J can obtain a guarantee of a 

y 4) permanent cure for Corns, Bun- 
e, , x ant See eee. Saanowiag and 
Club Nails, Inflamed and So 
ORN Siyointe. . oe 








Hundreds of reliable testimonials of extraordinary 
cures, many of which others in the profession have 
treated for years and pronounced incurable, can 
be had at our office, 48 Winter street. 

Mrs. J. Semmes has had fifteen years experience in 
all diseases of the feet, and is the enly Chiropodist 
= Boston who has ever been known -to cure a Bun- 

on. 


48 Winter Street, near Tremont, 
BOSTON. 





By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, at 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., by Dr. George 
W. Rhodes, 


Who thoronghly anderstands his business. His gen- 
jal disposition, large sympathies, and strong vitai 
magnetism, win at once upon his patients, and pe- 
culiarly fit him to treat a class of diseasesin which 
nervous irntability are marked features. 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, paticnts distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them, 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in this country. 

Dr. Ruopes has maie a -pecial study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver, 
Heart, Lang and Blood Diseases, and has been sin 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, has 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypns 
on the brain, and othertroubles, making recovery at 
his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that his life 
was prolonged and made more comfortable by the 
treatment, was gratefu'ly acknowledged by his fami- 
ly, and admitted by his former medical advisers. 

is own opinion or Dr. Reopes, as 8 physician, was 
expreseed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
RHODES, and were restored to health. 

One more case we will mention,—a son of the late 
Prof. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to 
Dr. Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that 
even his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs 
were drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of 
the cords; his brain and heart were both affected 
the latter to such an extent, that you could hear it 
beatin an oining room. In fact the boy was 

ven overtodie by the physicians Cy Aye 

nally, as a last resort, his mother brought him to 
Dr. Ruopes, and in twelve weeks, under his treat- 
ment, he was entirely cured, and is now in perfect 
health. His cure was regarded by his relatives as al- 
most miraculous; but the facts, as stated above, are 
too well known to admit of doubt. 

Tnat ripe and profound scholar, Pror. Carvin E. 
Srows, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr. 
Ruopes, who within afew months’ time restored him 
to perfect health. Prof. Stowe has shown his ti- 
tude to Dr. Ruonpes, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients, every one of whom have been cured 
by his treatment. 

The Hon. Witi1am D. Hovuxer, of San Francisco, 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr. Ruopes’ care and treatment, after being 
given up as incurable by many of our most promi- 
nent physicians, both at home and abroad. After 
being under Dx. Ruopes’ treatment five months, he 
was restored to health, and returned to his home a 
happy man, 

We might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. RuopeEs’ succesefu! treat- 
ment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life, 
call upon Dr. Ruopes, at Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., aud try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment. 
Business men and ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to call and take treatment, 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Drs. Colby & Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 

Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 

ESTHER W.[ TAYLOR, SARAH A. COLBY. 


Mrs, Dr. McGraw, 


formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
dence, R. L, 


Medical Electrician, 
AND 
Massage Treatment. 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon and 
evening without extra charge. 

OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. : . 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neural Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis, The Doctor’s methods of treating Kidney 
= eeaer cee, Greve, Feats Micturition, 
neontinence, ous Colic an ro) are perma- 
nently successful. ve 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
ters, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
area specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the oom and of course will cure Rheu- 
matiem, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indigestion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdominal! Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbili Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or 
can afford to do without as they arethe only Su 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the only 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes an 
= er Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly26 























Silverware 
FOR BRIDAL AND HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


—AL*sO— 
The Best Line in Boston for Table Use. 
Retailing at Wholesale Prices 


C. W. BALDWIN, 
and 28 BEDFORD STREET. 
Formerly 338 Washington Street. 


3,10 $20 


aine. 


MARSTO ly 
» 


5 ey ROOMS 
FOR 
LADIES & GENTLEMEN 


23 TO29 BRATTLE ST 
e BOSTON @ 


24, 26 








per day at home- Samples worth 
$5 free. Address Stinson & Co., 
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IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 





PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines. 








Any Number, 50 to 100, White or Black. 


They are ALL READY to put into the Shuttle 
PERFECTLY WwUND, and improve the looks of 
the work and strengthen the seam. Sample box, 
containing 200 yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In 
ordering, mention name of machine and number of 


thread. —— 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
23 and 25 Thomas St., N. Y., 248 Chestnut 
St., Phila., 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 


The Health Foods 


PRODUCED BY THE 


HEALTH FOOD CO.. of New York, are not com- 
pounds, tney are not liqnid ‘‘remedies;"’ neither are 
they Graham or Grits, which by their harsh irritating 
properties often promote rather than relieve indiges- 


tion. 

THE HEALTH FOODS 
are the most perfectly developed cereals, (Wheat, 
Rye, Bariey, etc.) selected for their richness in nn- 
triment, and through the agency of cold air and cold 
water only, relieved of all that is not food, while all 
that is food is retained, Delicate, Digestible, Nutri- 
tious, for Invalides, Brain-workers, and as a daily 
food for all in form of Cold Blast Whole Wheat 
Flonr, Wheat Gintens, Cerea! Coflee, 
Food, Diabetic Flour, etc. 

Health Food Agency, 199 Tremont st. (Ho- 
tel Pelham) Boston, sole office of supplies for New 
England, for Physicians, Dealers and Consumers. 
Send for free deacriptive circnlars, 





Universal 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=XES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continued to June. his Medica) School was 
one of the first in this country to require @ pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and surgery. as an evidence of study. 

The New Englan emale Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medica! cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 

ean. 


|. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
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ANNIE T. FOGG. 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 





Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 
2 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, Zand Fut 


Direction for Measuremencs for any garment 0 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ idrees. 


LADIES? FURNISHING GOODS in im 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


Saar 


ANNIE T. FOGG 


& Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


Opera Classes 
Direct from Paris. 


Choice Geods at Low Prices, 
C. W. BALDWIN, 


24, 26 & 28 Bedford St. 
Formerly 338 Washington St. 











Put in compete order quic b 
eeeeeaes wovkusen, 7 at swirt 





Razors} sisiiisia® sis sis 


ashington street. 





24 
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tions, and they will execute it. Such a ma- 
jority our temperance friends will have 
when women vote in municipal elections, 
but never before. How many more years 
of conflict and disappointment will be need- 
ed to teach the temperance reformers this 
simple political Jesson? Meanwhile nomi- 
nal license, as in Boston, or nominal prohi- 
bition, as in Lynn, will alike mean free rum, 
until we have an expression of the whole 
ple upon the question. Well might the 
omen’s Christian Temperance Union of 
this State send out its 12,000 circulars last 
October, asking temperance men to go to 
the caucuses and secure the nomination and 
election of legislators pledged to vote for 
Municipal Suffrage for women, ‘‘in order to 
settle the question of temperance in every 
locality upon the broadest basis of public 
opinion!” People talk about ‘‘local option” 
in Boston last month. There was no local 
option—for one half the people were ex- 
cluced from thecount. No wonder the five 
strongest Democratic wards largely compos- 
ed of citizens of foreign birth elected eight 
liquor dealers and bar tenders out of fifteen 
representatives in the city council! No 
wonder five-sixths of the votes in those 
five wards were cast for license. Novo won- 
der that Ward Six, the strongest Democratic 
ward, elected all three of its councilmen 
liquor dealers, In those wards a majority 
of the men drink, but a majority of the 
women do not drink. They only suffer the 
consequences. 

There are other public questions, on which 
women’s votes are equally needed. Ques- 
tions of charity, of police regulations, of 
prison reform, of public schools, of good 
morals, of economy in taxation and expend- 
iture. The people of Massachusetts are 
loaded down with public debt. Cities and 
towns have made reckless and extravagant 
expenditures, until economy has become a 
lost art in our politics. This is due to the 
floating, irresponsible poll-tax voters, mani- 
pulated by corrupt politicians. Now wo- 
men are in the homes; they cannot be easi- 
ly reached by demagogues. They cannot 
be bribed, or bullied, or persuaded. The 
habit of economy which, as a rule, the 
have to practice in their households, will 
make itself felt in their votes, and will put 
a check to the jobbery which makes and 
keeps communities and individuals poor. 

Not the least among the advantages of 
Woman Suffrage will be the fact that wo- 
men are not and cannot easily become pai- 
tisan in their action. They will be inde- 
pendent voters, and will not ask whether a 
candidate is a Republican or a Democrat, 
but is he an honest man, a person of pure 
morals, a good husband, a good father, a 
good citizen? They will ask, with Jeffer- 
son, Is he honest? Is he capable? This is 
no theory. It is the experience of twelve 
years in Wyoming and in England—widely 
contrasted communities—where Municipal 
Suffrage for women has long been an es- 
tablished fact. Last year Parliament ex- 
tended Municipal Suffrage to women in 
Scotland, and poegers to extend it to wo- 
men in Ireland. e have the testimony of 
three successive Governors of Wyoming 
tne | where —- is universal,— 
Campbell, Thayer and Hoyt,—of leading 
Republicans and Democrats, of judges, 
lawyers, ministers, merchants, and miners— 
all certifying to the beneficial result. Govern- 
or Hoyt has consented to preside this month 
at a Woman Suffrage convention in Phila- 
delphia. 

ut whether Massachusetts moves or 
stands still, other States are moving. Next 
November Nebraféka will vote on a Woman 
Suffrage constitutional amendment. The 
ear after, or The year after that, 
ndiana. If all these States, or any of 
them, take the lead of Massachusetts, I, for 
one, shall feel ashamed of her record. The 
old argument that ‘‘only bad women will 
vote” has been gloriously disproved hefe in 
Massachusetts. Our restricted School Suf- 
rage law enlisted 6679 women voters last year, 
and they were among the most intelligent 
and cultivated of their sex. Butin order 
to widen the interest and enlarge the vote, 
there must be some adequate concession. 
Give full Municipal Suffrage, of which the 
School Suffrage is a disjointed fragment. 
Let women vote for selectmen in towns and 
for municipal officers in cities. Assess a 
oll-tax on all women, as op all men, and 
eep their names on the register as long as 
their taxes are paid. Let the provisions be 
parallel for women and for men. We shall 
never have a good government in city, state 
or nation till this reform is effected. 


Rev. Wm. B. Wright referred to the er- 
roneous ideas of Herace Bushnell and Prof. 
Phelps in regard to Woman Suffrage. He 
said: 


ADDRESS OF REV. WM. B. WRIGHT. 


It is believed by many excellent persons 
that the extension of the Suffrage to woman 
would be ‘‘a reform against nature,” as Dr. 
Bushnell has named it; a disregard of the 
plain teaching of the Bible, and teen | 
of St. Paul. This has been recently state 
by Professor Phelps, in the Oongregational- 
dst, with unusual emphasis and fervor. I 
think it cannot be denied that this reform 
has been advocated by somein a way which 

ves color to this opinion. Some, advocat- 

Woman Suffrage, have shown disregard 
of those physical and mental distinctions 
between the sexes which are permanent, 
and some have dismissed all arguments 
from the New Testament with the flippant 
remark that St. Paul was a bachelor. 

1 belong to neither of these classes of 
thinkers. lrecognize physical and mental 
distinction between the sexes, which must 
forever make motherhood the highest func- 
tion of woman, and, let me add (for it is 
important aed poog J more needing to be 
said), fatherhood the hi t function of the 
man. I regard the Scriptures asthe manual 
ef right living. I believe, with Coleridge, 
that no political disaster has occurred in the 
modern world—and I willadd, ineither do- 
mestic, or social, or business life—which 
would not have been avoided by obedience 
to some principle plainly stated and repeat- 


women contrary to the precepts of Scrip- 
ture, I would avoid it as I would shun a 
pestilence. 

It is assumed by those who undertake to 
block this reform with the Bible, either that 
the Bible somewhere says woman must not 
vote; or that it says something from which 
that prohibition obviously follows. I have 
found no adequate ground for either as- 
sumption. I believe the extension of the 
Suffrage to woman will tend toa truer rec- 
ognition of that relation between the sexes 
which both nature and the Scriptures tell us 
exists. 

I read that God made the woman an help- 
meet for man. I read Paul’s reiterations of 
this. That the man was not made for the 
woman, but the woman for theman. This 
1 believe. 

From that great and permanent principle, 
Paul draws severa) applications to evanes 
cent conditions of society. That these are 
temporary, and were intended to be so, I 
infer from the fact that they are treated so 
by the devoutest people,and by the general 
sense of Christians. 

“I suffer not a woman to teach.” She 
was not then qualified to teach. She could 
not be a helpmeet. To wear a particular 
kind of head dress and costume, had then 
a significance which it does not now possess; 
but to wear a veil, to remain quietly at 
home—all such injunctions and prohibitions 
of Paul are applications of* the principle 
that woman was made to be an helpmeet 
for man. She is always to do those things 
which make her such. 

These are not only Woman’s rights—we 
may forego our rights—but duties, which 
we have no right to forego. 

That principle 1 believe of permanent ob- 
ligation, and we must apply it as fast as we 
can and as universally. I wish woman to 
have the ballot, because 1 believe it will in- 
crease her power of being a helpm~et for 
man to-day. 

This is a just inference from history. No 
error is wilder than that which conceives 
this reform to be a launching, without rud- 
der or compass, without precedent or ex- 
perience, upon an unknown sea. Giving 
equal rights has been tried in the family. 
In the lowest condition of men the wifeis a 
slave. She was once bought by her hus- 
band, and had no voice in the management 
of the household, or in the education of her 
children. But all now see the advantage 
of her selecting her own husband. The 
approach toward the Christian ideal of the 
family is measured by the degree in which 
the mother’s judgment mingles as an equal 
factor with the father’s. Thereis no ballot 
box. She casts no formal vote; but neith- 
er does the man. There was a time when 
the arguments urged to-day against politi- 
cal Suffrage might more plausibly have 
been urged against family Suffrage. 

When the two wills clash, it is said the 
man must rule. Paul says, ‘‘submit your- 
selves one to another.” The one who is 
right should control. There must be love 
between husband and wife. I do not de- 
spair of the time when there will also be 
love between those who vote for their coun- 
try’s good. No rules will supply the place 
of Christian sentiment. 

In many churches women already vote. 
In all, their judgments weighs equally with 
man’s. The result has been helpful. 

Stanley, in his ‘‘Christian Institutions,” 
page 46, says: ‘We see the figures of wo- 
men in the catacombs and in a bas relief of 
St. Ambrozio at Milan, sitting round a 
semicircular table, men and women to- 
gether, which was an infringement on the 
Greek custom, where the sexes were kept 
apart. More than once a woman presides. 
wo maidens appear; we can hardly tell 
whether they are real or allegorical, but if 
allegorical they would not have been in- 
troduced unless they might have been real. 
‘Peace, give me the hot water; Love, mix it 
for me.’ ” 

Woman’s influence is felt for good in gen- 
eral society. She largely decides what shall 
be its customs, its amusements and its litera- 
ture. These things are not decided by bal- 
lots, but they are by votes, expressed in 
forms more potent. Where woman has no 
vote, literature has been impure. The best 
authors of the last century cannot be kept 
upon our tables, because they wrote only 
for men and never heeded woman's choice. 
American women are the most noble and 
most womanly women on earth. How the 
world admires and reverences Mrs. Garfield. 
Yet she is only a type of multitudes of 
American women. nd Amerigan women 
are of all others most nearly the equal as- 
sociates of men. 

Consider the influence of women in busi- 
ness. Contrast offices where women are, 
with those where men are alone. @ is the 
Suffrage of woman that gets the carpet on 
the floor which used to be foul with tobacco 
juice. It is because women wish to have it 
so, and are allowed in some measure to 
make their choice effectual. There is no 
ballot box there, no formal vote; neither 
is there for men, but Woman Suffrage is 
felt, none the less. 

Now it seems to me that man needs im- 
mensely woman’s help in the only depart- 
ment he has insisted on managing himself. 
The appearance of a caucus and of the polls 
will be improved. When a lady came to 
cast her vote for school committee I saw the 
ballot-tender lean forward as she approach- 
ed and wipe the dust from the box with his 
sleeve. The presence of woman will wipe 
the dust from the ballot box in more ways 
than one. She will cleanse politics from 
mora] uncleanness. 

But it is said this will introduce discord 
in families. That is your assumption. The 
government of the children isa question 
dearer and more important than the gov- 
ernment of the State. Yet Christian par- 
ents do not get powerfully at odds about 
that. They discuss and concede. So with 
any other question. If it does create des- 
sension, the remedy lies in being Christians. 
No arrangement will take the place of 
Christian feeling. 

It is said women will leave their duties 
and try to be men, and to do men’s work. 
We answer, let them try. The quickest way 
to check-any course that is against nature is 
to leave it free to work its way. 


asmendo. The tirades against the danger 
of women’s ambition for public places can 
wait. The homilies upon the nobility of 
humble service we all need,—but these were 
preached by the Master to men. It was 
not to the women who stood around His 
cross, but to the men who fled from it, 
that Jesus said, ‘‘He that will be greatest, let 
him be the servant of all.” Ambition of 
power rather than of service, is this day the 
crying vice of men. 


After songs by the Euterpe Quartette Miss 
Mary F. Eastman said: 


The work of the association is to secure 

erfect harmony; it is a movement of the 
highest spiritual type. She could not put 
herself into the position of those who 
criticise and carp at this, for she could see no 
life of happivess ahead that was nota life of 
perfect liberty. She did not know that any 
suffragist desires either to restrain any one, 
or to force any one 1o become what God 
never intended he or she should be. Toher 
the gain of the Woman Suffrage movement 
is the mark of the progress of civilization, 
which is gradually eliminating the assumed 
preponderance of the baser elements and 
elevating those of finer character. 


The Euterpe Quartette sang again. 
The following resolutions were then 
adopted: 


Resolved, That this association tendesw its thanks 
to Paine’s Manufacturing Company, who have con- 
tributed to the attractions of this meeting by their 
elegant and ornate decorations of our platform, and 
to t: P.Grimmer & Co. for floral decorations; and 
to John H. Pray & Co. for favore generously offeied. 

Resolved, That the young ladies of the Euterpe 
yang my who have helped to bear our principles on 
the v ice of sweet song to the hearts of our audien- 
ces have our cordial thanks, and they should have 
the right to vote. 


The convention then adjourned after a 
very interesting and successful series of 
meetings. 





We give below in full, the speech of Mr. 
J. F. Almy, delivered at the Wednesday 
afternoon session: 

SPEECH OF MR. ALMY. 


One is embarrassed in discussing the sub- 
ject of Woman Suffrage, because it cannot 
reasonably be denied that the right is self- 
evident. We do not argue that the sun shines; 
and if one cannot see its light we say that 
he is blind, but if one will not see it, we 
call him by another name, 

Moreover, in this State the right of Wo- 
man Suffrage has been fully admitted by 
the granting of partial Suffrage; and logi- 
cally the privilege must develop until the 
fullest equality 1s reached. 

I have thought that greater progress would 
have been made in this matter but for the 
women themselves. There seems to be a 
too common idea that it is not quite the 
proper thing to do, especially among the 
Christian women. St. Paul is quoted as 
against the prominence of women in public 

airs. ‘‘Let the women keep silence.” 
‘*Let the husband teach,” etc. I have the 
profoundest respect for the great Apostle; 
his name more than that of any other man 
is identified in establishing the principles of 
the gospel; but his admonitions to women 
referred only to the women of his own time, 
in the churches of his care; the heathen 
and idolatrous people just redeemed, need- 
ed just such teaching and admonition. He 
also bade Timothy take wine. This saying 
is freely quoted by the tipplers and liquor 
dealers of our time. It is as reasonable for 
the drunkard to justify his course from the 
one text, as for women to stumble over the 
others. The word of God contains no inti- 
mation that there are distinctions in the 
sexes of the human race affecting, their 
equality. Moreover it is written, ‘God 
created man in his ownimage. Male and 
female created he them.” But men object 
to your claim, and why? Mainly from fear; 
an undefined and craven fear, the same that 
trembles before the emigration to this land, 
of the liberty-seeking peoples from the old 
world, lest our free institutions be destroy- 
ed through the influence of foreign ideas. 
They forget that this nation is God's cruci- 
ble, out of which are to come the rights and 
liberties of the world, The pilgrim builded 
better than he knew, his faith inGod awoke 
his later love of liberty, and on this rock 
the nation was builded, to stand impregna- 
ble, invincible, from foes without or trai- 
tors within; and thus it should stand, if 
righteousness prevails, absorbing all that 
come, infusing all with its grand spirit. 
But in reaching the culmination of its mis- 
sion it must grant equal rights to all with- 
out distinction of sex. Let none of us 
therefore fear to do the right. 

{t has been asserted that the sexes differ. 
Man has more cells in his brain, the woman 
more in her heart. This is not true as to 
the man, but is manifestly so respecting 
woman, and if it were true of him, mere in- 
tellectual power has never inspired an act 
for the benefit of the race. Egypt, Greece 
and Rome —_ power, intellectual dis- 
tinction and were masters of philosophy, 
science and art. We gaze with rapture on 
the Venus of Melos and the marred frag- 
ments of the works of Phidias. The glory of 
the Cesars illumines the page of history. 
We sit by the Pyramids and peer through 
the countless centuries of the thirty-three 
dynasties, but in dll the histories of those 
ages, the mass of mankind had no value 
and woman no decent place. How differ- 
ent from the spirit of love which the Saviour 
revealed to the world. He spoke its mar- 
velous language, he did its works among 
.~men; He died to manifest its power and to 
teach the race that we are to understand 
God as the manifestation of love. When 
He went away He sent the Comforter in 
tongues of flame to his followers, who in 
their zeal knit thespirit of love to the hearts 
of the race, and it has wrought its untold 
work of blessing. Itcame to us when man- 
kind were inthe depths of darkness and 
degradation. Its power has dispelled the 
darkness, and raised men and women to 
their present high estate, but unto woman 
has its glory most manifestly been revealed, 
for to her greater faith and more tender 
sympathies, are we indebted for the influ- 





But I do not think women need exhorta- 





edly illustrated in the Scriptures. If, there- 
fore, Ithought the extension of Suffrage to 


tion to attend to humble duties half so much 


ence of the gospel. For two thousand 
years she has availed herself of every op- 





portunity to elevate and refine the race. I 
might crowd this hour with illustrations of 
the mental, as well as the moral influence 
and power of woman. She is not inferior 
to man, though with England’s charming 
poet, I am glad to say: 
“Woman is not undevelo man, 
But diverse; could we make her as the man, 


Sweet love were lair; his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like indifference.” 


In closing, I congratulate you on the suc- 
cess you have gained; you have been pa- 
tient, because you are not working for this 
hour, but for the ages; you have not allied 
your cause with any party, and that is well. 
The great principle here involved will 
crystallize around itself a party of its own. 
You are the foundation stones upon which, 
one day, shall arise the grand temple of 
equal rights to all. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


We call attention to the advertisement of 
the American Bureau of Agencies, which 
speaks for itself. It seems specially adapted 
for the profit and pecuniary protection of 
sane, especially in their inventions and 
rules. 


The many friends of “Little Women” 
will be glad to know that Miss Alcott the 
author, has revised ‘‘Moods,” restoring sev- 
eral original chapters, adding new ones, and 
otherwise giving the volume a new birth- 
right. Published by Roberts Brothers. 


Instrumental music issued later by Oliver 
Ditson & Co., comprise ‘The Hussar’s 
Farewell” by Wm. Cooper; ‘‘Schottische” 
by L. Streabbog; ‘‘Resolution March” by 
Chas. E. Paolicchi; and No. 5 of the Valley 
Echoes;” ‘‘Valley of Festiniog,” by Wm. 
Smallwood. In songs, ‘‘Sea Visione,” 
Romanza by L. De Hackens6llner, with an 
English version;” ‘‘Thou Art Lovelier,” by 
Maria B. Hawes, and ‘‘No More” (Nous 
N’iron Plus) with English version, words 
and music by D. Tagliafico. 

We have received from Oliver Ditson & 
Co. the following songs: ‘‘Far from Home,” 
music by Theodore Human; ‘‘Three Faces,” 
by W. A. Briggs; ‘‘Whispers,” by Stephen 
Adams; ‘‘Memories of the Old-fashioned 
Well,” dedicated by Jas. H. Lee, music 
by Harriet W. Dole. Also ‘‘Love in a 
Mist,” a serenade; and ‘‘Lilly Bell Waltz,” 
being Nos. 7 and 5 of the ‘‘Beginners’ Lit- 
tle Bouquet,” or Five Finger Pieces for Pi- 
ano or Organ. by Geo. W. Major; and 
“Fortunas Galop,” composed by Maud Tal- 
os dedicated to Miss Jesse R. Van 

uken. 


The New England and Colorado Mining, 
Milling and Prospecting Company, whose 
advertisement will be found on page 19, do 
not ask capitalists and others having unem- 
ployed capital, to make investments with 
them until they are fully satisfied of the re- 
lability of the managers, the sufficiency of 
the capital, and the value of the mining 

roperty, and they invite investigution. 

he company own over 175 acres of land, 
fully paid for, and the work of developing 
the mines is being pushed with vigorous en- 
terprise. As the success of mining opera- 
tions depends as much upon the character 
and experience of the managers as upon 
the richness of the mines, we have examin- 
ed some of the vouchers of the company’s 
officers, and find that they are pesssnaliy 
vouched for by such men as Messrs. H. B. 
Claflin & Co., N. Y.; Jesse Hoyt, N. Y.; 
Branch, Crooks & Co., St. Louis; A. J. 
Williams, president of the Exchange Bank, 
Denver, Col.; C. H. Twombly, cashier of 
the First National Bank, Oakland, Cal.; D. 
M. Milliken, 11 Bromfield street, and from 
the press by such papers as Zion's Herald, 
the Watchman, American, Cultivator, Cottage 
Hearth and the Household, of Brattleboro, 
Vt. It is believed that this stock furnishes 
as desirable means for investment of large 
or small sums as any such mining enter- 
prise can. 


Mr. Walter L. Dean, the marine painter, 
whose paintings are on exhibition at Sulli- 
van Bros. & Lilber’s, Beacon st, proves by 
his methods of work that loving earnest- 
ness and sincerity will vitalize any achieve- 
ment with collected truth and perfection. 
These pictures, seventy of them, are repre- 
sentative surveys of our wild New England 
coast, portrayed, not in the florid impres- 
sional style but with realistic originality and 
truthfulness. The artist has not scattered 
his ideas in palette daubs of anything and 
everything of apparent artistic or ‘‘ssthet- 
ic” influence, but has persistently devoted 
his brush with the broad elements of ocean 
actualities. It should take a sailor to paint 
ship, sea and shore. Mr. Dean has in- 
stinctively assailed and grasped nautical 
technicalities with minute painstaking and 
carefully detailed the singularities, gloomy 
or sunny, of a sea-faring atmosphere. To 
those who love Boston and its harbor these 
marines will specially recommend them- 
selves. The studies of rock and water from 
the outer Brewster islands; the picture il- 
lustrating the laboring economies carried 
on in and about Boston harbor; the views 
of the wharves and fishing activities along 
the coast of Maine, at Newport, Boston, 
Swampscott and other places, with many 
paintings portraying the charms of light 
and shade, of fierce waves or calm sea, are 
all demonstrations of the artist’s interest in 
his subjects and enthusiasm in their descrip- 
tion, and theexcellencies they possess throw 
the few faults into obscurity. Mr. Dean 
contemplates several years’ study in Europe, 
and these pictures will be sold on Friday, 
beginning at 2 P. M. Catalogues now 
ready. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday 
Jan. 23, 3.30 P. M., Mr. D. A. Wasson will speak on 
the “Duty of Patriotism.” 


Sunday Meetings for Women,—At the 
roomsof tne Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 157 Tremoat Street, Jan. 22, at 4 P. M. 

er, Mrs. Lockwood. Subject, “The true Stand- 
ard of Comparison.’’ ‘Women invited. 














Dr. F. W. URANN, 


Massage and Electrit 


PHYSICIAN, 


INo.1ic Worcester 8t., 


Would refer by permission to Rev. O. P. Giffo 

D., Boston; Rev. L. O. Brastow, D. D., Burling b 
M4, $ ae 7.6 Bee. , Vt.; Rev. L. H. Elliot 

eesville, N. ¥.; Mrs. L. Gulliver, Somervill 

(formerly Miss Helen M. French oe 
Holyoke Seminary); W. W. Ave 
morial. Send for Circular. P. 
Station A. 
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By the author of ‘Little Women,” ~ 


MOODS. 


A NOVEL. 
BY LOUISE M. ALCOTT. 











One handsome 16mo volume. 360 pages. Price $1.69, 


Everybodv who has read “Little Women” will 


vortex,” as she expressed it, shutting herself up i 


her room and scribbling. Having completed her firg 


novel, she took it toa publisher, who offered to pub. 
lish it if she would “cut it down one-third and omit 
all the parts she particularly admired.” Having done 
this she “confidingly sent the poor little romance 
like a picked robin, out into the big, busy world,” 

And now, after its years of wandering, she has th 
claimed her own; ‘‘several chapters have been omit. 
ted, several of the original ones restored, and ney 
ones added,” the whole revised, and she “‘reintro. 


duces her first-born to the public which so kindly 


welcomed her later offspring." 


PRAYERS. 


BY THEODORE PARKER. 


A new edition, with a Preface by Louisa M. Al aq 
cott, a Memoir by F. B. Sanborn, and a fine steel en. 


graved portrait of Parker. 
16mo. Cloth. Price $1. 





Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Faded | —. 
Tape 








However SOILED or RUSLY, madé 


equal to NEW, 
N. E. Crape Refinishing Co, 


Removed from 41 and 19 to 28 Winter 
St., Boston. 


The Home. 





A Boarding and Day School for children and youth od 


will open on Wednesday, January 18, 1882. Loca- 


tion, healthful and pleasant. Thorongh instruction | 
igher English branches, French © 
and Latin. Guardians are particularly invited to | 


in the common and 
ive this school attention. For circulars. please ad 
res the Princijal, Mrs. N. S. DICKER 
— Mass. References: President Seelye, of Am- 


erst College, Hon. Yung Wing, late Chinese Em- | 


bassador, Avon, Ct., Rev, F. J. Mundy, East Wey- 
mouth, Mass., Hon. George A. Walton, agent of the 
State Board of Education, West Newton. Mass., 
Hon. C. A. Corsar, Holyoke, Mass., Gen. Charles 
Graham, Surveyor of the port of New York. 


Valentines in Season, 


Correspondence Cards, 





Nathaniel W. Appleton, 
7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms, 


163 TREMONT STREET. 








INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, 
and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


Skate [mgr hogy while you wait, in 
S ton street. 


best style, at SMITH 
FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers anu Dealers in 


Artists Materials. 


Novelties for Decoration; also, a complete « 
line of Designs and Holiday Cards, 


387 Cornhill, Boston. 
CHAS, J. EDMANDS, 


DEALER IN 


Artists’ Materials, 


No. 4 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 


In the Paris Exposition, all eyes were dazzled with 
the elegant and novel needleworks sent frora Russia 
to the World's Fair. There was never anything seen 
like them, 8o rich and brilliant in effect, so easy to 
do, such eful designs. Mrs. DAMOREAU, 
teacher of all kinds of Art Needleworks, 125 Tremont 
street, has now ready for inspection specimens of 
this work, to which she invites the attention of those 
ladies who are desirous of something new for Fairs, 
Birthday and Christmas gifts. Lessons given an 
original designs now ready for this work. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
Mail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
wee laundry practically at your own door, making 

ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


School of Elocution & Expression. 




















ANNA BARIGHT, Principal. 


FREEMAN PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


or Pocket Knivessh D 


} ed 
Carving [while you wait, at SMITH 
* Cutlery Store, 

Knives 349 Washington street. 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 
outfit free. Address H. Hatitert & Co., 
Portland, Maine. ° 
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Stationery, etc, ~ 


EASELS, | 


BROTAH- © 
nanny naa Store, 349 Washing- ~ 
n t 


AD etme 9 inate. 


pe ee f 





THE W 


A Weekly Ne 
Boston, devote 
educational, in 
and especially t 


LI 


T. W. HIGGIN 
H. B. BLACK\ 


Jutta Warp H 
Mary A. Liver 
Mas. FRANCES | 
Mas. H. M. T. 


SUSAN C._ 


Terms—$2.50 
for three month, 


Cius Rates— 


Boston OFrrt 
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Specimen cop 
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ia Society, 700 


The Pennsylv: 
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